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ABSTRACT 


This  study  was  designed  to  (1)  identify  future 
events  and  developments  related  to  financing,  instruction, 
and  administration  in  secondary  education  in  Canada  anti¬ 
cipated  to  the  year  1991;  and  (2)  ascertain  the  time 
periods  by  which  these  events  and  developments  will  occur 
or  become  generally  recognizable. 

The  Delphi  technique  for  forecasting  futures  was 
adapted  for  use  as  a  data  collecting  instrument  in  the 
study.  The  Adapted  Delphi  Procedure  was  employed  to  obtain 
opinions  and  conjectures  from  a  group  of  forty-three 
educators  selected  from  across  Canada.  In  a  series  of 
three  sequential  opinionnaires ,  the  participants  (1) 
generated  statements  about  thirty  significant  future 
developments  in  specific  areas  of  secondary  education, 

(2)  estimated  the  most  likely  time  of  occurrence  for  these 
developments,  (3)  rated  the  desirability  of  each  of  these 
expected  occurrences,  (4)  provided  a  self-assessment  of 
the  competence  involved  in  their  estimates,  (5)  stated 
reasons  for  their  predictions,  and  (6)  revised  the  prob-> 
able  date  of  occurrence  of  each  anticipated  development  in 
light  of  information  supplied  in  controlled  interaction 
with  fellow-respondents. 

Findings  of  the  study  revealed  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  thirty  anticipated  events  and  developments 
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are  predicted  by  the  respondents,  to  occur  or  become 
clearly  recognizable  by  1985.  None  of  the  items  were 
viewed  by  the  participants  as  transpiring  in  1971-72, 
and  only  one  of  the  anticipated  occurrences  was  fore¬ 
casted  to  "never"  become  a  reality.  Concerning  the 
pattern  of  the  predictions  made  by  the  Delphi  panel,  it 
was  found  that,  when  respondents  regarded  an  expected 
development  as  being  potentially  desirable,  they  tended 
to  forecast  it's  occurrence  for  a  time  period  prior  to 
1985  and  they  assessed  their  competence  in  deriving  the 
predictions  as  been  relatively  high.  Generally,  the 
Delphi  procedure  used  in  collecting  the  data  for  the 
study  proved  to  be  effective,  especially  in  generating 
statements  about  future  events  and  in  specifying  some  of 
the  assumptions  underlying  the  predictions  made  by  the 
respondents . 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Planners  are  often  confronted  with  the  complex 
problem  of  finding  ways  to  modify  the  educational  envir¬ 
onment  of  the  present  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  unclear 
future.  Judgements  concerning  the  probability  of  future 
developments  in  education  are  usually  uncertain  because 
available  theory  and  data  are  limited  and  inadequate. 

In  attempting  to  prepare  for  this  uncertain 
future  educational  planners  must  rely,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  on  the  intuitive  judgements  of  individuals  op¬ 
erating  in  the  field.  However,  the  problem  remains  of 
how  to  collect  and  utilize  such  judgements  most  effec¬ 
tively.  Several  things  can  be  done.  For  instance,  proper 
conditions  may  be  created  under  which  a  forecaster  can 
perform  most  ably.  These  conditions  include,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  the  prior  formulation  of  a  relevant  model  and  the 
ready  availability  of  pertinent  information.  If  more  than 
one  expert  on  a  specific  issue  is  available,  it  may  be 
productive  to  utilize  combined  knowledge  and  expertise  as 
systematically  as  is  possible. 

The  Delphi  technique  represents  one  method  for 
using  the  combined  expertise  of  a  number  of  individuals 
in  forecasting  future  developments  in  a  specific  area  of 
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interest.  A  modification  of  this  technique  was  employed 
in  this  study  to  generate  forecasts  of  future  develop¬ 
ments  and  events  in  Canadian  secondary  education. 

Briefly,  this  approach  is  one  in  which  sequential  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  interspersed  with  some  form  of  information 
input  and  opinion  feedback.  Further  explanation  of  the 
Delphi  procedure  is  provided  in  Chapter  2.  Specific 
references  to  the  methodology  employed  in  the  current 
study  are  furnished  in  Chapter  3. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

This  study  was  designed  to  forecast  developments 
and  events  of  concern  to  Canadian  secondary  education 
during  the  1971-1991  time  period.  More  specifically,  an 
effort  was  made: 

(1)  to  predict  developments  and  events  which 
might  affect  financing,  instruction  and  administration 

in  grades  one  through  grade  13  in  Canada’s  public  schools 
during  the  specified  time  period,  and, 

(2)  to  determine  the  time  period  by  which  these 
developments  and  events  will  either  occur  or  reach  such 
proportions  that  they  will  be  clearly  recognizable  to  a 
majority  of  the  individuals  affected  by  them. 

Subproblems 

Associated  purposes  of  the  study  were: 
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1.  to  distinguish  the  respondents'  perception  of 
the  desirability  of  the  various  events  and  developments 
which  they  forecasted; 

2.  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  assump¬ 
tions  underlying  the  respondents'  predictions; 

3.  to  determine  the  participants'  perceptions  of 
their  personal  competence  in  relation  to  their  forecasts, 
and, 

4.  to  gain  information  about  the  usefulness  of  the 
Delphi  technique  as  an  instrument  for  forecasting  future 
occurrences . 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Clearly,  the  long  term  future  must  be  considered 
in  preparing  present  educational  policies.  The  growth 
and  spread  of  developments  in  education  is  slow  and 
perhaps,  unnoticed  at  first.  Then  suddenly,  an  issue 
looms  with  overwhelming  force.  Perceiving  the  emergence 
of  such  developments  prior  to  their  occurrence  should  help 
educators  to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  potential  devel¬ 
opments.  Also,  giving  practicing  educators  an  opportunity 
to  make  conjectures  about  the  future  should  lead  them  to 
think  about  future  possibilities  in  greater  depth  and 
intensity  than  they  would  under  normal  circumstances. 


According  to  Emery  (1967:217): 
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.  .  .  the  future  will  be  largely  shaped  by  the 
choices  men  make,  or  fail  to  make,  and  it  will  not 
be  molded  simply  by  technical  forces  .  .  .  social 

science  should  consider  .  .  .  the  more  active  role 

of  helping  men  to  extend  their  visions. 

Emery's  point  concerning  the  relationship  between 
current  choices  and  the  type  of  future  which  eventuates, 
is  directly  relevant  to  the  field  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration.  Frequently  administrators  discover  that  today's 
decisions  are  influenced,  if  not  determined,  by  previous 
policies  and  practices  which  have  been  made  or  not  made. 
Obviously  then,  it  is  desirable  that  current  policies 
should  be  drawn  up  with  some  consideration  for  future 
conditions  and  possibilities.  Hopefully,  the  findings  of 
this  study  will  benefit  educational  practitioners  in  ex¬ 
tending  their  visions  beyond  the  limits  of  immediate 
problems  to  encompass  long-range  possibilities  and  alter¬ 
natives.  Also,  it  is  hoped  that  exposure  to  ideas  about 
future  developments  in  secondary  education  will  help 
practitioners  to  clarify  their  perceptions  of  what  is 
both  desirable  and  feasible  for  the  future. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

Secondary  Education 

The  terms  "secondary  education"  refers  to  education 
offered  in  grades  one  through  twelve  (or  thirteen  where 
applicable)  in  the  provinces  and  territories  of  Canada. 

It  excludes  post-secondary  divisions,  but  is  inclusive  of 
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education  provided  in  all  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  which  are  publicly  operated  and  financed. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

The  study  was  based  on  the  following  qualifying 
assumptions : 

1.  There  are  educators  knowledgeable  in  secondary 
education  who  have  the  training  and  experience  required 
to  identify  and  forecast  future  events  and  developments 
in  Canadian  secondary  education. 

2.  The  individuals  who  served  as  participants  in 
this  adapted  Delphi  study  had  sufficient  training  and 
experience  to  enable  them  to  make  forecasts  concerning 
future  occurrences  in  the  three  specific  areas  of  interest. 

3.  Personal  interaction  between  the  respondents 
concerning  the  specific  issues  of  this  study  was  minimal 
during  the  presentation  of  the  Delphi  instruments. 

LIMITATIONS 

The  effectiveness  of  the  study  in  forecasting 
future  events  and  developments  to  the  year  1991  was 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

1.  The  extent  of  knowledge  and  expertise  possessed 
by  the  participants  in  relation  to  the  selected  areas  of 
study ; 
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2.  The  respondents'  ability  to  foresee  and  predict 
future  developments  and  events  in  the  specific  fields  of 
interest; 

3.  The  panelists'  interpretations  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  words  and  statements  included  in  the  opinionnaires 
which  were  submitted  to  them; 

4.  The  researcher's  perceptions  and  interpret¬ 
ation  of  the  respondents'  replies,  and 

5.  Specific  deficiencies  and  limitations  inherent 
in  the  Delphi  approach  to  forecasting  futures.  Some  of 
these  limitations  are  discussed  in  the  section  of 
Chapter  7  which  deals  with  the  assessment  of  the  research 
methodology . 


DELIMITATIONS 

The  study  was  deliminated  to: 

1.  The  field  of  secondary  education  in  Canada; 

2.  An  examination  of  those  events  and  developments 
identified  by  a  non-representative  group  of  Canadian 
educators ; 

3.  Only  those  participants  at  the  1971  Canadian 
Education  Association  Short  Course  who  volunteered  to 
become  panelists  for  the  Delphi  study. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  study  consists  of  seven  chapters  with  a 
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general  introduction  to  the  study  presented  in  Chapter  1. 
A  review  of  related  literature  is  included  in  Chapter  2, 
where  previous  Delphi  studies  in  education  are  examined 
and  some  observations  are  made  concerning  the  application 
of  the  Delphi  approach  to  the  forecasting  of  futures. 
Chapter  3  involves  a  description  of  the  research  proced¬ 
ures  used  in  the  study:  characteristics  of  the  Delphi 
panelists  are  outlined  and  an  account  of  the  three-phase 
Delphic  procedure  is  provided.  Chapter  3  also  provides 
references  to  the  techniques  employed  in  treating  the 
data.  Chapter  4  deals  with  the  findings  related  to  the 
topic  of  financing  of  secondary  education.  Chapter  5  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  findings  concerning 
instruction,  and  Chapter  6  furnishes  an  outline  of  the 
research  findings  related  to  future  developments  in 
administration.  In  conclusion,  Chapter  7  presents  a 
summary  of  the  study  and  an  assessment  of  the  research 
methodology.  Appendices  are  included  to  make  available 
additional  information  relevant  to  the  topics  covered  in 
the  body  of  the  study. 
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Chapter  2 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  review  the 
literature  related  to  (1)  the  conceptual  basis  of  futures 
research,  (2)  the  Delphi  methodology,  (3)  futures  studies 
in  education,  and  (4)  some  educational  applications  of 
the  Delphi  technique.  Most  of  the  research  concerning 
futures  has  been  conducted  in  the  United  States;  conse¬ 
quently  the  majority  of  studies  reviewed  in  this  chapter 
refer  to  an  American  context.  Also,  most  of  the  exper¬ 
iences  in  futures  research  have  emphasized  methodology. 

A  similar  emphasis  occurs  in  this  review  as  the  sub¬ 
stantive  aspects  of  the  various  research  studies  are 
regarded  as  secondary  in  importance  to  the  methodological 
findings  derived  from  them.  First,  some  of  the  theoret¬ 
ical  considerations  associated  with  futures  research  are 
examined. 

THE  CONCEPTUAL  BASES  OF  FUTURES  RESEARCH 

Futurists  maintain  that  an  element  of  choice 
exists  with  respect  to  coming  events;  Emery  (1967:202) 
suggests  that  one  can  either  adapt  passively  to  whatever 
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happens  or  assume  the  active  approach  and  actually  in¬ 
fluence  the  shaping  of  the  future  which  emerges. 

Essentially,  studies  of  the  future  are  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  man  can  manipulate  developments  in 
order  to  promote  the  occurrence  of  the  most  desirable 
kinds  of  future  conditions.  Forecasts  about  future  occur 
rences  can  be  used  as  a  tool  for  engineering  changes 
designed  to  increase  the  possibility  of  attaining  a 
desired  future  from  among  a  range  of  alternative  futures. 
Forecasting  of  future  conditions  is  related  to  policy¬ 
making.  Kahn  and  Wiener,  (1967:3)  make  the  point  that 
decision-makers  involved  in  the  process  of  preparing 
policies  for  the  future  will  succeed  only  insofar  as 
they  plan  in  a  flexible  manner.  They  suggest  that: 

Thus  in  policy  research  we  are  not  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  anticipating  future  events.  ...  We 
are  also  trying  to  put  policy  makers  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  whatever  actually  arises.  ...  In 
doing  this  ...  a  range  of  futures  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  One  may  try  to  affect  the  likelihood  of 
various  futures  by  decisions  made  today,  but  in 
addition,  one  attempts  to  design  programs  able  to 
cope  more  or  less  well  with  possibilities  that 
are  less  likely,  but  that  would  present  important 
problems,  dangers,  or  opportunities  if  they 
materialized. 

Many  complex  problems  are  involved  in  the  making 
of  forecasts  for  the  purposes  of  planning  future  policies 
Michael  (1968:67)  recognizes  some  of  these  problems  as 
he  insists  that  while  planning  is  absolutely  necessary, 
"we  won't  be  able  to  do  it  well."  Planning  must  be 
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conducted  within  the  limits  set  by  the  knowledge  and 
methods  available  to  the  planners.  This  is  especially 
true  where  long-range  planning  is  involved  as  certain 
preconditions  are  required.  Michael  (1986:67)  describes 
these  preconditions  as  sophisticated  theory  and  data 
about  society  as  well  as  effective  means  of  applying 
these  theories  and  data  to  the  behaviour  of  men  and 
institutions . 

Currently  our  theories  and  data  about  society  are 
limited;  furthermore  the  tehcniques  for  applying  this 
knowledge  are  crude  and  untried.  Considering  these 
deficiencies,  Helmer  (1966a:6-13)  suggests  that  social 
scientists  and  planners  employ  operations-research 
techniques  in  their  approaches  to  planning  and  fore¬ 
casting.  These  techniques  are  designed  to  capitalize 
on  the  use  of  the  best  available  inputs  and  models 
because  planners  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  refined 
theories  of  human  relations  are  developed  and  tested. 
Moreover,  these  techniques  of  operations-research  rely 
upon  intuition  as  being  inevitable  in  the  preparation  of 
forecasts  and  plans  relating  to  future  conditions: 
normally  the  intuition  supplied  by  experts  is  used  for 
forecasting  purposes. 

Helmer  (1966:11)  maintains  that  the  opinions  of 
experts  must  be  called  upon  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
choose  a  particular  course  of  action  in  the  absence  of  an 
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accepted  body  of  knowledge  which  might  be  used  to  select 
a  preferred  alternative. 

Assuming  that  reliance  on  expert  judgement  is  a 
necessity  in  preparing  future  policies,  the  problem 
remains  of  how  to  obtain  these  judgements  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  According  to  Helmer  (1967:75),  the 

best  way  of  using  expertise  is  to  create  conditions  condu- 

/ 

cive  to  the  optimum  performance  by  the  experts.  He 
specifies  the  prior  development  of  an  adequate  model,  and 
the  provision  of  facilities  for  controlled  communication 
and  interaction  with  other  experts  as  conditions  fav¬ 
ourable  to  the  systematic  use  of  expertise.  These 
features  are  involved  in  the  Delphi  technique  for  using 
combined  judgements  of  experts. 

THE  DELPHI  TECHNIQUE 

The  Delphi  approach  to  forecasting  futures  was 
originally  developed  by  Olaf  Helmer  and  Norman  Dalkey 
in  1953.  Fundamentally,  this  technique  represents  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  consensus  of  fore¬ 
casts  from  a  group  of  knowledgeable  individuals  concerning 
future  developments  in  a  specific  field  of  interest. 

Dalkey  (1969:408)  points  out  that  the  rationale  for  the 
Delphi  procedure  is  that  "two  heads  are  better  than  one," 
when  the  issue  involved  is  one  where  precise  knowledge  is 
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Traditionally  the  procedure  for  obtaining  a 
consensus  of  views  is  a  round  table  discussion  among 
individuals  who  arrive  at  a  group  position.  Cyphert  and 
Gant  (1971:272)  specify  a  number  of  objections  to  this 
procedure.  For  example,  the  final  position  is  often 
derived  under  undue  influence  of  certain  psychological 
factors,  such  as  dominance  by  a  group  member  with  the 
greatest  supposed  authority.  Cyphert  and  Gant  (1971:272) 
see  the  Delphi  method  as  overcoming  these  factors  by  not 
reporting  individual  opinions  and  by  eliminating  committee 
activity  and  replacing  it  with  a  well  designed  program  of 
sequential  interrogations  interspersed  with  information 
and  opinion  feedback. 

The  sequence  of  activities  in  conducting  a  Delphi 
study,  using  Weaver's  guidelines  (1971:267)  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  questionnaire  is  presented  to  a  panel  of 
"experts"  who  are  asked  to  generate,  individually,  concise 
statements  about  events  which  they  foresee  as  likely  to 
occur  in  a  certain  field  within  a  particular  period  of 
time . 

2.  In  the  second  round  these  panelists  provide 
estimates  as  to  the  probability  of  each  event  occurring 
during  a  given  time  period  in  the  future. 

3.  These  responses  are  collated  and  returned  to 
each  respondent  who  then  is  invited  to  revise  his  es^ 
timates.  The  third  round  responses  are  made  with  the 
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knowledge  of  how  other  panelists  felt  regarding  the 
occurrence  of  each  event  or  development. 

4.  Once  again  the  responses  are  assembled  and 
reported  back  to  the  panelists.  If  a  respondent's 
estimate  does  not  fall  within  the  interquartile  range 
of  all  conjectures,  he  is  asked  to  justify  his  position 
by  supplying  reasons  for  his  forecast. 

Recently  the  Delphi  technique  has  been  extended 
to  include  questions  concerning  the  relative  competency 
of  the  participants  in  making  their  forecasts.  Dalkey 
(1969:547-549)  found  that  self-assessment  by  the  panelists 
of  their  competency,  appeared  to  be  measuring  something 
about  the  statements  reasonably  well.  This  feature 
referred  to  as  "rating  of  competence"  in  this  study  was 
incorporated  into  this  study.  Another  extension  of  the 
Delphi  procedure  involves  provision  of  an  opportunity 
for  panelists  to  rate  the  desirability  of  the  events  and 
developments  which  they  have  forecasted.  Presumably, 
these  ratings  of  desirability  can  be  used  in  making  in¬ 
ferences  about  the  way  in  which  the  panelists  may  inter¬ 
vene  to  affect  the  occurrence  of  the  events;  this  feature 
was  included  as  part  of  the  design  of  this  study.  A 
study  reported  by  Gordon  and  Sahr  (1968:16)  used  an  added 
feature  of  requesting  respondents  to  give  statements  about 
what  "impact"  the  events  might  have  and  how  "interventions 
might  be  developed  to  either  enhance  or  reduce  the  proba- 
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bility  that  an  event  would  occur.  These  design  components 
appear  to  hold  considerable  promise  particularly  in  the 
area  of  scientific  and  technological  forecasting. 

Substantial  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  last 
few  years  to  refine  and  improve  upon  the  Delphi  technique. 
Weaver  (1970:8)  has  conducted  extensive  investigations 
into  procedures  for  improving  the  basic  Delphi  design  and 
much  interest  is  being  currently  focussed  on  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  forecasts  about  the  future  and  the 
assumptions  that  underly  these  predictions.  Weaver  (1970: 
8-9)  insists  that: 

The  plausability  of  such  forecasts  cannot 
therefore  be  argued  out  on  the  basis  of  certain 
mathematically  describable  properties.  .  .  . 

These  forecasts  can  only  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  some  arguements,  grounds,  or  justifica¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  be  judged  at  all,  a  forecaster 
must  give  his  "reasons"  why  that  state  of 
affairs  is  plausible,  or  more  plausible  than  some 
other  state  of  affairs.  The  underlying  assumptions 
about  such  judgements,  .  .  .  must  be  continually 

assessed. 

Thus,  an  increased  emphasis  on  clarifying  the 
assumptions  underlying  Delphi  forecasts  is  apparently 
warranted  and  some  consideration  was  given  to  this 
important  point  in  the  development  of  the  adapted  Delphi 
design  used  in  this  study.  Additional  explanations  of 
the  modifications  to  the  Delphi  technique  are  provided 
in  Chapter  3,  which  describes  the  research  methodology. 
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DELPHI  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 

The  majority  of  early  studies  which  employed  the 
Delphi  methodology  were  concerned  with  the  field  of 
technological  research  and  development.  Dalkey  and  Helmer 
(1963:458)  first  conducted  a  Delphi  study  in  1953, 
designed  to  apply  expert  opinion  to  the  selection  of  an 
optimal  United  States  industrial  target  system  and  to  the 
estimation  of  the  number  of  A-bombs  required  to  reduce 
the  munitions  output  by  a  prescribed  amount.  Helmer 
(Hirsch,  1967:74-96)  investigated  future  developments  in 
automation  with  the  aid  of  the  Delphi  technique.  Gordon 
and  Helmer  (Helmer,  1966:44-45)  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Rand  Corporation,  used  the  Delphi  approach  to  elicit 
forecasts  from  experts  in  six  areas  concerning  scientific 
breakthroughs,  population  growth,  automation,  space  pro¬ 
gress,  probability  of  war  and  future  arms  systems. 

One  of  the  earliest  applications  of  the  Delphi 
technique  to  educational  studies  occurred  in  1965  at 
the  Educational  Innovations  Seminar  held  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Helmer  (Hirsch,  1967:74-96) 
reported  that  the  participants  in  this  study  found  the 
methodology  very  promising  and  felt  that  it  could  be 
applied  effectively  in  educational  planning. 

Another  Delphi  investigation  was  employed  by 
Helmer  (1966b : 18-23 )  to  obtain  preference  judgements 
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from  a  panel  composed  of  educational  experts  and  experts 
from  various  fields  related  to  education.  The  purpose 
was  to  compile  a  list  of  preferred  goals  for  possible 
federal  funding.  Results  of  the  study  revealed  that  the 
respondents  assigned  the  largest  expenditures  to  "teachers' 
salaries"  and  "increasing  student  participation." 

Cyphert  and  Gant  (1971:272-73)  also  used  the 
Delphi  approach  to  elicit  preference  judgements  from  a 
panel  of  experts.  These  experts  included  the  Faculty  of 
Education  in  Virginia's  School  of  Education,  and  various 
other  interested  individuals,  totalling  421  respondents. 

Instead  of  using  the  technique  to  predict  what  will 
happen,  these  researchers  attempted  to  seek  agreement 
concerning  what  should  happen  in  the  area  of  Virginia's 
teacher  education.  They  determined  that,  besides  giving 
the  satisfaction  of  planning  the  future  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  data,  this  survey  made  the  influential  persons  in 
the  community  aware  of  the  school's  existence  and  stim¬ 
ulated  interest  in  its  future  accomplishments. 

A  study  conducted  at  the  1969  National  Conference 
of  Professors  of  Educational  Administration  by  Gordon  and 
Sahr  (1969:1-23)  was  designed  to  collect  conjectures  about 
prospective  developments  which  might  have  an  impact  on 
educational  administration.  In  the  first  round,  respondents 
were  requested  to  give  estimates  of  occurrence  for  each  develop¬ 
ment,  and  judgements  of  desirability  and  impact  of  each 
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on  the  quality  of  education.  In  subsequent  sessions  each 
person  was  asked  to  give  reasons  for  his  estimates  if 
they  diverged  from  the  group  norm.  The  researchers 
observed  that  the  participants  displayed  a  tendency  to 
place  "profession-threatening"  developments  in  "later" 
or  "never"  categories  and  this  seemed  inconsistent  with 
the  view  of  turmoil  forecasted  by  the  professors  to 
occur  by  1975. 

Two  Delphi  investigations  were  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  1970  by  Berghofer  and  Martin. 
Berghofer  (1971:26-27)  used  the  Delphi  approach  to  examine 
the  concept  of  general  education  with  respect  to  problems 
likely  to  face  Alberta  society  within  the  next  thirty 
years.  The  study  focussed  on  post-secondary  institutions 
and  in  particular  on  non-university  institutions  in 
Alberta.  Four  sequential  questionnaires  were  administered 
to  a  panel  of  sixty-one  experts.  The  survey  revealed 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  respondents,  there  are  a  wide 
range  of  societal  problems  which  may  affect  educators  in 
post-secondary  general  education.  These  findings  also 
gave  impetus  to  the  implication  that  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  might  strive  for  the  establishment  of  planning 
organizations  to  work  in  co-operation  with  similar 
agencies  in  other  areas  of  society. 

Martin  (1970)  sought  to  identify  future  problems, 
issues,  or  developments  which  may  affect  the  coordination 
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among  Alberta  post-secondary  educational  institutions  and 
attempted  to  determine  the  times  at  which  these  problems 
or  developments  would  become  recognizable.  In  a  series 
of  four  questionnaires,  a  panel  of  fifty-two  respondents 
provided  opinions  which  served  to  indicate  that  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  perceived  future  issues  facing 
Alberta  post-secondary  education  are  estimated  to  occur 
by  1980. 

Some  of  Martin's  observations  concerning  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Delphi  methodology  are  of  considerable 
interest.  He  found  that  when  statements  were  worded 
ambiguously,  this  could  have  the  effect  of  causing  the 
respondents  to  form  disparate  interpretations  of  the  same 
statement.  Also,  he  observed  that  when  "high,"  "medium" 
and  "low"  categories  were  used  on  a  rating  of  competence 
scale,  respondents  checked  "medium"  competence  for  87 
percent  of  the  statements.  Insofar  as  this  revealed  a 
minimum  amount  of  information  about  their  competence, 
Martin  advocated  the  use  of  an  even  numbered  scale.  An¬ 
other  problem  connected  with  Martin's  Delphi  design  was 
related  to  the  collection  of  data  over  a  long  period  of 
time  (four  months) .  Drop-outs  from  the  study  along  with 
shifts  of  opinion  owing  to  the  passage  of  time  were  some 
of  the  undesirable  consequences. 

Similar  findings  were  reported  by  Berghofer  (1970 
172)  who  advised  that  a  Delphi  survey  conducted  over  a 
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shorter  period  of  time  might  produce  improved  results. 

Both  Berghofer  and  Martin  commented  that  inclusion  of  a 
high  number  of  statements  in  the  Delphi  instrument  tended 
to  become  unwieldy  and  they  suggested  that  limitations 
placed  on  the  number  of  statements  could  serve  to  narrow 
the  area  of  inquiry  and  increase  the  feasibility  of  the 
study. 

All  of  these  comments  and  observations  concerning 
the  features  of  the  Delphi  design  were  considered  in 
developing  the  modified  Delphi  procedure  used  in  this 
study  of  future  issues  in  Canadian  secondary  education. 

EDUCATIONAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  DELPHI  METHODOLOGY 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  fore¬ 
casts  of  future  developments  and  events  are  essential  for 
the  preparation  of  policies  to  accommodate  future  condit¬ 
ions.  Because  it  involves  the  use  of  collective  expert 
judgement  the  Delphi  technique  has  potential  as  a  tool 
for  educational  planning.  This  procedure  represents  a 
convenient  and  structured  method  of  using  the  expert 
opinions  of  a  cross-section  of  educators,  psychologists, 
community  leaders,  students,  government  officials  and 
business  interest  as  was  evidenced  in  Cyphert  and  Gant's 
study  (1971:272-73).  The  Delphi  approach  could  be  valuable 
to  a  superintendent  intending  to  institute  curriculum 
changes,  by  obtaining  opinions  from  selected  administra- 
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tors  and  teachers  within  his  jurisdiction.  (Helmer, 
1967:80).  Another  practical  example  of  the  application 
of  Delphi  to  planning  in  education  could  concern  the 
establishment  of  educational  goals  for  a  university  or 
a  school  system.  Moreover,  this  forecasting  technique 
could  be  employed  at  the  provincial  level  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  conducting  a  school  construction  program. 
Generally,  use  of  the  Delphi  procedure  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  desirable  preliminary  step  in  preparing 
important  policy  decisions  in  education. 

Weaver  (1970:9-10)  sees  the  Delphi  technique  as 
having  considerable  possibility  as  a  pedagogical  device. 

He  suggests  that  the  Delphi  approach  may  be  utilized  as 
a  method  for  helping  educators  study  the  future,  as  it  can 
be  employed  as  an  instrument  for  increasing  their  capa¬ 
city  for  dealing  with  the  ambiguity  of  the  future. 
Basically,  he  views  the  Delphi  method  as  a  potential  aid 
to  decision-making. 


SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  examined  some  of  the  literature 
concerning  study  of  the  future.  The  Delphi  technique  for 
studying  futures  was  described  and  a  number  of  previous 
Delphi  studies  were  examined.  The  literature  reviewed  in 
the  chapter  reveals  that:  (1)  study  of  the  future  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  man  can  affect  the  kind  of  future 
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which  develops  through  decisions  made  at  the  present 
time;  (2)  the  Delphi  approach  to  futures  studies  may  be 
used  effectively  as  a  preliminary  step  in  educational 
planning,  and  (3)  the  Delphi  technique  may  be  recasted 
as  a  learning  device  for  educators. 


' 
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Chapter  3 


RESEARCH  PROCEDURES 

INTRODUCTION 

The  procedures  employed  in  this  study  of  future 
developments  in  Canadian  secondary  education  are  described 
in  this  chapter.  The  first  part  of  the  chapter  explains 
the  selection  and  characteristics  of  the  Delphi  panel. 

This  is  followed  by  details  of  the  specific  modifications 
which  were  made  to  the  Delphic  design  in  adapting  the 
procedure  for  use  in  this  study.  In  addition,  the  three 
phases  involved  in  the  collection  of  data  are  described 
and  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  this  data  is  provided. 

SELECTION  OF  PANELISTS 

The  respondents  for  the  study  were  selected  from 
a  group  of  Canadian  educators  who  attended  the  1971  CEA 
Short  Course  in  Educational  Leadership.  This  course  is 
held  annually  at  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Banff, 
Alberta,  and  is  designed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  (1) 
providing  an  opportunity  for  exploring  problems  in 
educational  administration;  (2)  giving  participants  an 
opportunity  to  further  their  understanding  of  educational 
leadership;  and  (3)  stimulating  the  exchange  of  ideas 
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among  educators  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  (CEA,  1971:6). 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Short  Course  was  held  from 
May  17  to  May  28,  1971.  Six  weeks  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  Course,  a  questionnaire,  representing  Phase  1  of  the 
study,  was  mailed  to  the  sixty-seven  individuals  who  had 
registered  for  the  Short  Course.  Fifty-nine  educators 
responded  to  this  questionnaire.  One  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  he  was  not  working  in  the  field  of  secon¬ 
dary  education  and  that  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  make 
forecasts  in  this  area  of  concern.  The  remaining  fifty- 
eight  respondents  volunteered  their  services  as  panelists 
for  the  subsequent  phases  of  the  Delphi  study.  Forty- 
three  of  these  educators  completed  both  Phase  II  and  Phase 
in  of  the  study  and  this  group  is  referred  to  henceforth 
as  the  Delphi  panel. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PANEL 

Four  items  of  personal  data,  (region  represented, 
highest  level  of  academic  qualification  attained,  current 
position  and  years  of  experience  in  education)  were 
obtained  from  the  participants'  information  sheets,  which 
they  had  completed  in  registering  for  the  Short  Course. 

The  characteristics  of  the  panel  refer  to  only  those  res¬ 
pondents  who  participated  in  all  three  phases  of  the 
study.  The  first  characteristic  to  be  discussed  is 
"region;"  that  is,  the  areas  of  Canada  represented  by  the 
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members  of  the  Delphi  panel. 

Region 

The  majority  of  the  participants  in  the  Short 
Course  came  from  Ontario  and  Western  Canada.  A  similar 
distribution  was  obvious  in  the  composition  of  the 
Delphi  panel /  (see  Table  1)  as  39.5  percent  of  the  pan¬ 
elists  originated  from  Ontario  with  20.9  percent  coming 
from  British  Columbia  and  an  identical  proportion  hailing 
from  the  three  Prairie  Provinces.  Quebec  was  considerably 
under-represented  in  the  Short  Course  enrolment  and 
consequently  was  under-represented  on  the  Delphi  panel. 

Table  1 

Frequency  Distribution  of 
Panelists  by  Region 


Region  Number  of  Percentage 


Panelists 

British  Columbia 

9 

20.9 

Prairie  Provinces 

9 

20.9 

Ontario 

17 

39.5 

Quebec 

2 

4.7 

Atlantic  Provinces 

6 

14.0 

Total 


43 


100.0 
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Position 

As  indicated  in  Table  2  the  population  was  dis¬ 
tributed  over  7  "position  classifications."  Over  half  of 
of  the  panelists  (53.5  percent)  were  categorized  as  school 
system  superintendents  or  directors.  Assistants  to  super¬ 
intendents  and  directors  comprised  the  next  largest  categ¬ 
ory  as  they  made  up  14  percent  of  the  total  panel.  The 
remaining  15  panelists  were  principals,  school  trustees, 
administrators  of  professional  organizations,  inspectors 
and  consultants.  Most  of  the  respondents,  particularly, 
the  superintendents  were  appointees  of  local  school  boards. 
With  only  few  exceptions,  the  panelists  were  profession¬ 
ally  trained  educators  who  were  directly  involved  with 
administrative  functions  at  the  secondary  level  within 
their  provinces. 


Table  2 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Panelists 
According  to  Position 


Position 

Number  of 
Panelists 

Percentage 

Superintendent/Director 

23 

53.5 

Principal 

3 

6.9 

School  Trustee 

2 

4.9 

Administrator/Professional 

Organization 

3 

6.9 

Inspector 

3 

6.9 

Consultant 

3 

6.9 

Assistant  Supt . /Director 

6 

14.0 

Total 

43 

100.0 

' 
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Highest  Level  of  Academic  Qualification 

The  third  personal  data  variable  is  that  of  the 
academic  qualifications  of  the  respondents.  Table  3  re¬ 
veals  that  all  of  the  panelists  held  at  least  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  that  60.5  percent  of  the  group  members 
possessed  a  graduate  degree.  The  extensive  formal 
training  held  by  the  panelists  combined  with  their  wide¬ 
spread  experience  was  related,  to  some  degree,  to  their 
expertise  and  competence  concerning  the  forecasting  of 
future  events  in  the  selected  fields  of  interest. 
Observations  concerning  the  respondents'  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  in  education  are  included  in  the  following  section. 

Table  3 

Distribution  of  Panelists  By  Highest  Level 
of  Academic  Qualification  Attained 


Academic 

Qualification 

Number  of 
Panelists 

Percentage 

Bachelor' 

s  degree 

17 

39.5 

Graduate 

degree 

26 

60.5 

Total 


43 


100.0 


. 
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Experience  in  Education 

Table  4  illustrates  that  most  of  the  panelists 
(90.7  percent)  had  more  than  ten  years  of  experience  in 
education.  Ten  of  the  respondents  had  from  16  to  20  years 
of  experience  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  group 
(30.2  percent)  had  more  than  25  years  of  work  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Actually,  several  of  the  participants  reported 
that  they  had  more  than  35  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education. 


Table  4 

Distribution  of  Panelists  By  Years 
of  Experience  in  Education 


Years  of  Experience 

Number  of 
Panelists 

Percentage 

1  - 

5 

1 

2.3 

6  - 

10 

3 

7.0 

11  - 

15 

5 

11.6 

16  - 

20 

10 

23.3 

21  - 

25 

11 

25.6 

Over 

25 

13 

30.2 

Total 


43 


100.0 
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MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  DELPHI  DESIGN 

In  the  original  Delphi  technique,  it  is  customary 
to  report  "group  consensus  estimates"  to  panelists 
following  the  presentation  of  the  second  in  the  series  of 
four  opinionnaires .  The  purpose  of  doing  this  is  to 
promote  a  convergence  of  opinions.  However,  when  this 
procedure  is  followed,  the  factors  which  support  an 
opinion  are  not  emphasized  unless  the  opinion  is  contrary 
to  the  group  consensus.  This  results  in  an  application 
of  a  subtle  pressure  towards  conformity  rather  than  in 
consistency  based  on  reconsideration  of  new  evidence  and 
new  information.  Apparently  the  formal  Delphi  procedure 
is  not  effective  in  surmounting  the  confusing  psycholo¬ 
gical  obstacles  such  as  the  "band-wagon  affect"  which 
hinder  discriminate  judgement  and  tend  to  cause  guessing 
by  panelists. 

Accordingly,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  Delphi,  to  eliminate  consensus¬ 
forcing  procedures  altogether  from  forecasting  and  to 
substitute  feedback  consisting  of  relevant  assumptions 
and  reasons  for  panelists  opinions.  Such  a  procedure 
would  force  respondents  to  think  about  the  reasons  for 
making  particular  forecasts  and  this  consideration  of  the 
grounds  for  predictions,  would  oblige  panelists  to  think 
about  the  future  in  more  complex  ways  than  they  might 
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under  traditional  convergence-forcing  procedures. 

Consequently,  the  panelists  in  the  present  study 
were  not  given  a  summary  of  the  consensus  predictions  for 
the  occurrence  of  each  development.  Instead,  they  were 
provided  with  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  "early," 

"medium"  and  "late"  forecasts  made  by  the  panelists  during 
the  second  round  of  the  interrogations.  This  modification 
of  the  basic  Delphi  design  represented  an  effort  to 
enhance  independent  thought  on  the  part  of  the  respondents: 
also,  this  adaptation  was  designed  to  increase  the  explan¬ 
atory  quality  of  the  panelists'  forecasts  by  emphasizing 
the  assumptions  upon  which  the  predictions  were  founded. 

Other  modifications  made  to  the  established 
Delphi  procedure  included  the  development  of  "rating 
competence"  and  "desirability"  scales.  The  competence 
scale  provided  the  respondents  with  an  opportunity  to 
assess  their  own  competence  in  making  their  forecasts 
about  each  anticipated  event  or  development.  This  com¬ 
petence  rating  was  judged  on  a  four  point  scale  ranging 
from  "low"  (1)  to  "high"  (4).  A  zero  point  was  not 
included  on  the  scale  on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that 
all  of  the  respondents  were  knowledgeable  to  at  least 
some  degree  concerning  the  items  which  were  presented  to 
them. 

The  rating  of  "desirability"  was  intended  to 
provide  information  about  the  panelists'  perceptions  of 
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the  relative  desirability  of  each  event  or  development, 
should  it  occur.  This  information  was  used,  subsequently 
in  making  inferences  concerning  the  overall  pattern  of 
the  participants'  responses. 

Usually  the  Delphi  procedure  involves  four  phases 
as  described  in  Chapter  2.  Studies  conducted  by  Berghofer 
(1970:169)  and  Martin  (1970:104)  determined  that  changes 
in  respondents'  opinions  between  the  second  and  fourth 
rounds  were  rather  few  and  the  need  for  a  fourth  phase 
in  the  procedure  could  be  questioned.  As  a  response  to 
these  findings,  this  present  study  was  limited  to  three 
phases . 

COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

The  method  employed  in  collecting  data  for  this 
study  was  a  modification  of  the  Delphi  procedure  for  the 
study  of  futures.  Use  of  this  method  involved  a  three- 
part  research  procedure  encompassing  a  period  of  eight 
weeks.  Copies  of  the  three  opinionnaires  with  the 
accompanying  covering  letters  and  directions  are  contained 
in  Appendix  A.  Descriptions  of  each  of  the  three  phases 
in  the  research  procedure  are  given  in  the  sections  which 
follow. 

Phase  I 

A  questionnaire  eliciting  statements  about  possible 
future  developments  in  specific  areas  of  Canadian  secondary 
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education  was  formulated  and  was  pre-tested  with  twelve 
graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  After  this 
instrument  was  revised  it  was  combined  with  a  covering 
letter,  an  explanation  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
study,  a  list  of  example  statements  and  a  form  sheet  for 
the  participants'  responses.  This  opinionnaire  was 
mailed  to  each  of  the  67  individuals  who  had  pre¬ 
registered  for  the  1971  Canadian  Education  Association 
Short  Course.  Volunteer  participation  in  the  study  was 
solicited  and  each  respondent  was  requested: 

.  .  .  to  list  on  the  special  sheet  provided, 

the  major  issues,  events,  problems,  or  develop¬ 
ments,  which  you  anticipate  to  affect  Canadian 
secondary  education  at  any  time  between  now  and 
1991. 

The  participants  were  instructed  to  try  and  think 
of  future  developments  which  would  be  related  to  the  three 
general  areas  of  financing,  administration  and  instruction. 
However,  they  were  encouraged  to  make  statements  concerning 
"other"  aspects  of  secondary  education,  if  they  so  desired. 
Eight  sample  statements  were  enclosed  to  stimulate  their 
thinking  and  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  form  of 
response  which  was  expected  from  them.  Participants  were 
requested  to  return  their  completed  opinionnaires  at  their 
earliest  possible  convenience.  Fifty-eight  usable  res¬ 
ponse  sheets  were  returned  from  this  initial  round  of 
questionning.  The  total  number  of  statements  provided 
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on  this  first  round  was  437.  These  statements  were 
scrutinized  and  were  reduced  to  a  list  of  thirty  concise 
statements  through  the  combining  of  the  most  common  and 
similar  developments  and  by  the  deletion  of  those 
statements  which  were  irrelevant  to  the  study.  Table  5 
shows  the  distribution  of  statements  by  topic  in  terms  of 
the  number  selected  and  provided.  Approximately  7  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  statements  were  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  instrument  which  comprised  Phase  II  of 
the  study.  In  percentage  terms,  these  statements  were 
almost  equally  distributed  over  the  four  topic  classific¬ 
ations. 


Table  5 

Distribution  of  Statements,  Selected 
and  Provided,  by  Topic 


Topic 

Statements 

Selected/Provided 

Percentage 

Selected 

Financing 

8/130 

6.1 

Instruction 

9/122 

7.3 

Administration 

9/114 

7.9 

"other" 

4/  71 

6.5 

Total 

30/437 

6.9 

Phase  II 


The  consolidated  statements  obtained  from  the 
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panelists  in  Phase  I  were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  Phase 
II  opinionnaire .  This  opinionnaire  contained  a  list  of 
the  thirty  generic  statements  and  was  administered  to 
the  group  of  forty-three  respondents  who  were  present 
for  the  scheduled  Delphi  session  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Canadian  Education  Association  Short  Course.  The  forty- 
three  panelists  represented  74.2  percent  of  the  original 
number  who  had  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  study. 
The  attrition  of  15  individuals  after  the  first  phase  was 
due,  in  part,  to  last-minute  changes  in  enrolment  in  the 
Short  Course.  Some  of  those  slated  to  participate  at  the 
Course  were  either  replaced  or  were  unable  to  become 
involved  in  Phase  II  due  to  other  commitments. 

During  Phase  II  of  the  study,  the  panelists  were 
asked  to  make  forecasts  concerning  the  occurrence  of  the 
anticipated  events  and  developments  in  response  to  the 
following  question: 

.  .  .  when  will  each  development  actually 

occur,  or  at  least  be  clearly  recognizable  to 
a  majority  of  those  affected  by  it? 

Respondents  had  the  option  of  checking  one  of  the 
following  categories  provided  on  the  questionnaire;  1971- 
72,  1973-78,  1979-85,  1986-91,  later,  and  never. 

In  addition,  the  respondents  were  requested  to 
judge  the  desirability  of  the  projected  developments, 
should  these  developments  materialize,  and  to  assess 
their  personal  competence  in  making  their  forecasts  about 
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each  statement.  Finally,  they  were  asked  to  give  reasons 
for  their  predictions  by  explaining  the  bases  for  their 
forecasts;  these  reasons  were  solicited  to  be  presented 
in  a  concise  form.  Unlike  previous  Delphi  studies,  this 
feature  provided  the  panelists  with  an  opportunity  to 
furnish  reasons  for  all  forecasts  without  regard  to  the 
time  for  which  the  predictions  were  made. 

A  summary  of  these  reasons  and  assumptions  was 
compiled  following  the  completion  of  the  Phase  II  opinionn- 
aires.  in  compiling  this  summary,  the  researcher  placed 
emphasis  on  tabulating  the  reasons  in  the  clearest  and 
most  concise  form  possible  without  eliminating  the  original 
intent  of  the  panelists'  responses.  The  reasons  which 
were  most  common  and  those  which  seemed  to  have  the 
greatest  explanatory  quality  (in  the  perception  of  the 
researcher)  were  recorded,  to  be  fed  back  to  the  respon¬ 
dents  during  Phase  III  of  the  study.  Also,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  panelists'  forecasts  over  the  six  time 
alternatives,  were  tabulated  on  a  percentage  basis.  The 
distributions  of  responses  on  the  three  point  desirability 
scale  were  compiled  on  a  similar  basis.  Finally,  a  group 
competence  score  was  calculated  for  each  predicted  develop¬ 
ment  by  determining  the  mean  competence  score  for  each 
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Phase  III 

During  the  final  phase  of  the  Adapted  Delphi 
procedure,  each  panelist  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
re-assess  his  previous  forecasts  in  the  light  of  the 
reasons  and  assumptions  supplied  by  the  other  panel 
members.  The  forty-three  respondents  were  invited  to 
re-read  the  statements  concerning  the  anticipated 
developments;  then,  they  were  requested  to  examine  the 
summarized  reasons  for  "early,"  "medium"  and  "late" 
estimates  tabulated  during  the  second  round  of  inter¬ 
rogations.  Forecasts  which  had  been  indicated  for  the 
1971-78  period  were  re-classified  as  "early,"  while 
1979-85  constituted  the  "medium"  time  period  and  1986- 
later-never  was  treated  as  the  "late"  time  category. 

After  considering  these  reasons,  the  panelists  were 
invited  to  provide  a  "current"  forecast  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  each  development.  Each  panelist's  second 
round  forecasts  were  available  for  reference  purposes. 

These  revised  estimates  were  subsequently  compared 
with  the  initial  forecasts  of  each  respondent  in  relation 
to  the  projected  developments  and  the  direction  and 
magnitude  of  the  changes  between  Phase  II  and  Phase  III 
were  recorded. 

Report  to  Panelists 

On  the  last  day  of  the  1971  CEA  Short  Course,  the 
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Delphi  panelists  were  provided  with  a  summary  of  their 
forecasts.  This  report  (see  Appendix  B)  included 
information  concerning;  (1)  the  majority  opinion  date 
estimated  by  the  respondents  for  the  occurrence  of  each 
development  on  the  last  round  of  predictions.  (This  was 
the  date  by  which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  panelists 
anticipated  the  development  to  occur.)  (2)  The  percentage 
distribution  of  the  responses  in  relation  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  each  event,  "should  it  occur,"  and  (3)  the 
percentage  of  group  competence  concerning  the  forecasts 
for  each  event.  (This  was  calculated  by  dividing  the 
actual  group  score  by  their  possible  score  for  each 
statement . ) 


SUMMARY 

This  chapter  provided  a  description  of  the 
composition  of  the  Delphi  panel  used  in  the  study;  as 
well,  the  modifications  employed  in  adapting  the  Delphi 
technique  for  use  in  the  study  were  explained.  The 
latter  part  of  the  chapter  outlined  the  procedures 
involved  in  the  collection  of  data  and  presented  some 
information  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  data. 
Chapter  4  contains  a  description  of  the  substantive 
findings  of  the  study  in  relation  to  forecasts  of 
future  developments  in  the  financing  of  Canadian 
secondary  education. 
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Chapter  4 


PREDICTIONS  CONCERNING  FINANCING 

INTRODUCTION 

The  respondents  in  the  study  provided  estimates 
about  the  probable  dates  of  occurrence,  desirability,  and 
personal  competence  in  relation  to  eight  developments  in 
the  financing  of  Canadian  secondary  education,  anticipated 
to  the  year  1991.  These  estimates  and  predictions  along 
with  the  reasons  provided  for  the  forecasts  are  examined 
in  this  chapter.  Tables  6  to  13  inclusive,  contain 
information  about  the  panelists’  responses  in  relation  to 
each  of  the  eight  particular  statements  concerning 
financing.  Mean  group  competence  scores  are  also  provided 
Evidence  presented  by  Dalkey  (1969:409)  indicates  that 
the  total  degree  of  competence  perceived  by  Delphi 
panelists  can  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  group's 
accuracy  in  making  a  prediction  about  a  particular  develop 
ment.  In  this  study,  it  was  assumed  that  a  high  group 
competence  score  is  a  reasonable  indication  that  a 
majority  opinion  prediction  concerning  a  specific  develop¬ 
ment  is  more  accurate  than  a  majority  opinion  estimate 
for  which  the  group  of  panelists  has  a  low  degree  of 
self-assessed  competence. 
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THE  FORECASTS 

The  Property  Tax  Base 

THE  PROPERTY  TAX  BASE  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  COSTS  WILL  BE  ELIMINATED. 

Responses .  All  of  the  respondents  provided 
forecasts  related  to  this  development.  The  distribution 
of  these  responses  are  included  in  Table  6  which  shows 
that  there  was  considerable  division  of  opinion  concerning 
the  probable  date  of  occurrence  for  this  item.  Predictions 
extended  from  the  1973-78  category  to  the  "never"  time 
period.  Forecasts  furnished  by  each  panelist  during 
Phase  II  were  independent  of  any  form  of  information  input 
or  feed-back.  However,  in  Phase  III  each  panelist 
received  a  summary  of  the  "reasons  for  forecasts"  sub¬ 
mitted  by  other  respondents  on  the  preceeding  round  of 
the  Delphi  procedure.  Comparison  of  Phase  II  and  Phase 
III  forecasts  reveals  a  slight  (7  percent)  shift  in  pre¬ 
dictions  towards  later  time  periods,  following  the  feed¬ 
back  of  these  "reasons"  to  group  members.  The  majority 
opinion  date  (1979-85)  remained  consistent  in  the  two 
rounds  of  predictions. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  Delphi  parti¬ 
cipants  (76.7  percent)  considered  the  elimination  of  the 
education  property  tax  as  a  desirable  development.  Mean 
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group  competence  of  the  panelists  in  relation  to  their 
forecasts  about  this  development  was  2.30  on  the  "1" 

(low)  to  "4"  (high)  scale. 

Reasons .  With  regard  to  this  development,  pro¬ 
ponents  of  "early"  (1971-73)  predictions  referred  to 
the  "lack  of  funds  for  education  at  the  local  level;" 
"impending  constitutional  changes,"  and  "the  necessity 
to  broaden  the  tax  base"  as  grounds  for  their  estimates. 
Panelists  who  made  "medium,"  (1979-85)  forecasts  pointed 
to  the  gradual  movement  towards  provincial  control  over 
education  as  the  basis  for  their  judgements.  "Late" 
(1986-91-later-never )  predictions  were  supported  by 
arguments  that,  (1)  there  is  a  lack  of  viable  alternatives 
to  the  property  tax,  (2)  the  public  will  oppose  the  de¬ 
cline  of  local  control,  and  (3)  elimination  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  tax  will  be  strongly  opposed  by  industrial 
interests . 

Merit  Pay  For  Teachers 


TEACHERS  SALARIES  WILL  BE  BASED  ON 
MERIT  RATINGS  OF  PERFORMANCE . 

Responses .  The  majority-opinion  date  for  the 
occurrence  of  this  development,  (see  Table  7),  was  fore¬ 
casted  for  the  1973-78  period  by  the  panelists  in  the 
second  round  of  interrogations.  Over  half  of  the 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FORECASTS,  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
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respondents  (55.8  percent)  predicted  that  teachers' 
salaries  would  be  generally  based  on  performance  criteria 
by  this  time  period.  The  remaining  44.2  percent  of  the 
responses  were  distributed  widely  over  the  other  time 
periods.  Results  of  Phase  III  tabulations  were  somewhat 
similar;  however,  there  was  a  slight  shift  in  opinions 
towards  later  time  periods  causing  a  later  "break-even" 
date  of  1979-85.  Many  (58.1  percent)  of  the  panelists 
perceived  this  development  as  desirable  while  11.7  percent 
of  the  group  refused  to  express  an  opinion  regarding  the 
desirability  of  the  development.  Total  mean  competence  in 
relation  to  this  statement  was  2.72,  somewhat  above  the' 
mean  for  the  total  number  of  statements. 

Reasons .  Respondents  who  indicated  "early"  pre¬ 
dictions  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  merit  ratings 
as  a  basis  for  teachers'  salaries  would  result  from 
current  pressures  for  educational  accountability.  They 
also  indicated  that  merit  pay  systems  were  already 
instituted  in  some  areas  of  Canada  and  that  teachers' 
organizations  were  exerting  pressure  on  authorities  to 
facilitate  the  institution  of  merit  pay  systems.  "Medium" 
(1979-85)  predictions  were  supported  by  the  argument  that 
relevant  legislation  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  merit 
pay  systems  would  take  some  time  to  be  enacted;  also  a 
number  of  the  panelists  expressed  the  view  that  "it  will 
be  some  time  before  systems  of  merit  pay  become  generally 
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acceptable  to  teachers  and  school  boards."  Adherents  to 
the  "late"  predictions  perceived  merit  pay  schemes  as 
unworkable  in  past  experience  and  indicated  that  perform¬ 
ance  criteria  were  extremely  difficult  to  develop  in  an 
acceptable  form. 

Attendance  At  Private  Schools 

TWENTY-FIVE  PERCENT  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

STUDENTS  WILL  ATTEND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Responses .  In  response  to  this  statement,  the 
panelists  provided  an  extensive  spread  of  opinions 
concerning  its  probable  date  of  occurrence.  The  majority 
opinion  date  from  both  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  was  tabula¬ 
ted  in  the  "later"  category.  On  the  first  round  of 
predictions,  39.9  percent  of  the  panelists  perceived  this 
development  to  "never"  occur.  Table  8  shows  that  there 
was  a  slight  convergence  of  forecasts  after  the  panelists 
were  exposed  to  relevant  feed-back  in  Phase  III.  A 
majority  of  the  respondents  regarded  the  attendance  of 
twenty-five  percent  of  secondary  students  in  private 
schools  as  an  undesirable  development,  should  it  occur. 
Most  of  the  group  (53.5  percent)  expressed  a  favourable 
reaction  towards  this  projected  development.  Mean  group 
competence  of  the  forecasts  for  this  statement  was  2.48, 
slightly  below  the  average  of  2.65  for  the  thirty 
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Reasons .  "Early"  predictions  concerning  this 
item  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  assumptions  that 
society  will  demand  competition  in  terms  of  alternative 
school  systems,  and  there  will  be  an  adverse  reaction 
against  the  inadequacies  of  current  public  schools. 
Forecasts  designated  for  the  1979-85  time  category  were 
supported  by  the  view  that  attendance  in  private  schools 
will  increase  due  to  the  institution  of  a  "voucher" 
system  which  will  enable  parents  to  select  alternative 
forms  of  education  for  their  children.  Respondents  who 
had  predicted  this  development  to  occur  either  after 
1985  or  "never,"  insisted  that  private  schools  do  not 
meet  public  approval  because  they  are  based  on  an 
"elitist"  concept  of  education.  Moreover,  these  panelists 
felt  that  enrolments  in  private  schools  will  decline 
because  the  public  schools  will  provide  improved  instruc¬ 
tional  services  to  students. 

Federal  Education  Office 

A  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  OFFICE  WILL  BE 

DEVELOPED. 

Responses .  Examination  of  the  percentage 
distribution  of  responses  available  in  Table  9  reveals 
that  there  was  considerable  agreement  of  opinion  among 
the  panelists  concerning  the  time  by  which  a  Federal 
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Office  of  Education  would  become  a  reality.  In  Phase  II, 
65.1  percent  of  the  participants  felt  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  would  transpire  by  1979-85;  69.8  percent  of  the 
group  made  similar  predictions  of  Phase  III  of  the  study. 
There  was  a  shift  of  divergent  opinions  towards  the 
majority  opinion  date  on  the  last  round  of  the  Delphi 
series.  Three-quarters  (76.7  percent)  of  the  panel 
members  viewed  the  institution  of  a  Federal  Education 
Office  as  a  desirable  occurrence  while  18.6  percent  of 
the  43  respondents  dissented.  Mean  group  competence  in 
relation  to  these  forecasts  was  2.49. 

Reasons .  Many  of  the  panelists  asserted  that  a 
Federal  Office  of  Education  would  be  developed  in  the 
near  future  because  "it  would  be  necessary  to  promote 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity  on  an  inter¬ 
provincial  basis"  and  due  to  "the  need  for  a  co-ordinating 
body  for  education."  Other  participants  perceived  this 
Office  as  developing  gradually  as  another  aspect  of  an 
expanded  "welfare  state"  and  predicted  the  1979-85  period 
as  the  most  probable  date  for  its  occurrence.  Those 
panelists  who  made  "late"  predictions  suggested  that 
opposition  from  Quebec,  combined  with  sizeable  constitu¬ 
tional  obstacles  and  the  pressure  for  preservation  of 
provincial  autonomy  over  education  would  render  this 
development  highly  improbable  before  1991. 
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Program  Budgeting 


PROGRAM  BUDGETING  PROCEDURES  WILL 
BE  USED  WIDELY  BY  PROVINCIAL 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Responses .  The  distribution  of  the  panelists' 
responses  concerning  this  statement  reflected  more  con¬ 
vergence  of  opinion  and  greater  consensus  than  any  of  the 
thirty  projected  events  and  developments  included  in  the 
study.  Table  10  shows  that  on  Phase  II,  85.2  percent  of 
the  group  anticipated  the  extensive  use  of  program 
budgeting  to  be  clearly  recognizable  by  1973-78.  The 
results  of  Phase  III  indicated  an  even  greater  agreement 
as  the  cumulative  percentage  was  90.7  for  the  1973-78 
prediction  period.  The  majority  opinion  date  did  not 
change  between  the  two  rounds  of  forecasts.  Consensus 
of  opinion  was  also  marked  with  reference  to  the  respon¬ 
dents'  perceptions  of  the  desirability  of  this  anti¬ 
cipated  development.  More  than  three-quarters  (76.7 
percent)  of  the  forty-three  respondents  rated  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  program  budgeting  as  a  desirable  occurrence. 
The  participants  assessed  their  personal  competence  in 
making  their  forecasts  about  this  development  as  being 
relatively  high,  as  their  mean  score  was  2.72. 

Reasons .  In  providing  explanations  for  "early" 
forecasts,  the  panelists  referred  to  the  fact  that  program 
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budgeting  was  already  in  use  in  some  provincial  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  and  noted  that  the  current  pressure 
for  fiscal  accountability  would  generate  increased 
impetus  for  this  development.  Proponents  of  "medium" 
forecasts  indicated  that  program  budgeting  would  be 
implemented  gradually  after  local  opposition  is  overcome. 
No  significant  reasons  were  furnished  for  "late"  pre¬ 
dictions  in  relation  to  this  expected  development. 
Considering  the  consensus  of  opinions  given  about  the 
advent  of  program  budgeting  it  would  seem  appropriate  to 
assume  that  this  anticipated  development  will  become  an 
eventuality  within  the  next  decade. 

Payment  of  Students 

STUDENTS  WILL  BE  FORMALLY  PAID  TO  CONTINUE 

IN  SCHOOL,  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  ATTENDANCE  AND 

SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION  OF  COURSES. 

Responses .  Forty  panelists  gave  responses  con¬ 
cerning  this  statement  and  assessed  their  mean  competence 
as  1.97  on  the  four  point  scale.  Table  11  reveals  that 
21.4  percent  of  the  group  members  did  not  give  an  opinion 
about  the  relative  desirability  of  this  event. 

Forecasts  for  the  occurrence  of  this  development 
were  widely  dispersed  over  the  six  time  "categories" 
during  the  two  phases  of  predictions.  None  of  these 
categories  received  more  than  29  percent  of  the  responses. 
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The  majority  opinion  date  for  this  development  was  tab¬ 
ulated  as  1986-91  in  both  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  of  the 
study . 


Reasons .  The  uncertainty  of  the  panelists' 
predictions  concerning  the  probability  of  payment  of 
students  for  school  attendance  was  further  reflected  in 
the  reasons  and  explanations  given  by  the  respondents. 
"Late"  predictors  pointed  out  that  payment  of  students 
had  already  been  proven  ineffective  in  Quebec;  they  also 
mentioned  that,  such  an  arrangement  would  undermine  the 
family  structure  and  would  be  opposed  by  tax-payers. 
Individuals  who  had  made  "medium"  forecasts  saw  the 
development  as  a  projection  of  a  current  trend  and  as  a 
reaction  to  student  militancy.  Adherents  to  "early" 
forecasts  presumed  that  payment  of  students  is  now 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  vocational  and  adult 
education  and  will  soon  be  extended  to  secondary  school 
students . 

Differentiated  Tax  Structures 

DIFFERENTIATED  TAX  STRUCTURES  FOR  EDUCATION 
WILL  BE  INSTITUTED  ALLOWING  PERSONS  WHO  DO 
NOT  USE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  TO  PAY  A 
LOWER  TAX. 

Responses.  There  was  wide  disagreement  among  the 


panelists  concerning  the  probable  date  of  occurrence  for 
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this  item.  On  Phase  II,  the  predictions  were  distributed 
over  the  last  five  time  categories  with  a  cumulative  total 
of  50  percent  of  the  respondents  forecasting  the  develop¬ 
ment  to  occur  "later"  than  1991.  The  other  half  of  the 
group  felt  that  the  innovation  of  differentiated  tax 
structures  for  education  would  "never"  occur.  Table  12 
reveals  that  there  was  no  substantial  change  in  opinions 
in  Phase  III  of  the  study  as  the  majority  opinion  date 
remained  in  the  "later"  category.  Slightly  more  than  69 
percent  of  the  respondents  viewed  this  occurrence  as  un¬ 
desirable.  The  group  competence  score  concerning  these 
forecasts  was  2.48,  indicating  medium  competence  on  the 
part  of  the  participants. 

Reasons .  The  development  of  differentiated  tax 
structures  for  education  was  anticipated  to  occur  "early" 
by  respondents  who  pointed  to  the  discontentment  and 
militancy  of  tax-payers  as  a  justification  for  their 
predictions.  "Medium"  predictions  were  supported  by  some 
panelists  on  the  grounds  that  tax  revision  may  result 
only  after  relevant  legislation  is  passed;  the  majority 
of  group  members  who  preferred  "late"  forecasts  in  this 
instance,  based  their  prognostications  on  the  assumptions 
that,  (1)  differentiated  tax  structures  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  administer,  (2)  such  structures 
would  place  an  inordinate  burden  on  parents,  and  (3) 
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everyone,  receives  some  benefit,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  expenditures  on  the  educational  system. 

Federal  Support  for  Secondary  Education 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WILL  ASSUME 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  AT  LEAST  50  PERCENT 
OF  THE  COSTS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  PROVINCES. 

Responses .  Table  13  provides  a  resume  of  the 
panelists'  responses  about  this  proposed  development. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  group  predicted  on  Phase  II, 
that  federal  involvement  in  secondary  education  would 
reach  the  indicated  level  by  1979-85.  However,  on  the 
following  round  of  forecasts,  the  majority  opinion  date 
shifted  to  the  later  time  period  of  1986-91.  During  the 
two  phases  of  forecasting,  the  opinions  concerning  the 
probable  date  of  occurrence  for  this  development  were 
relatively  widespread.  None  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  this  development  would  transpire  in  1971-72  and  only 
a  small  percentage  (11.6  percent  on  Phase  II  and  4.6  per¬ 
cent  on  Phase  III)  predicted  that  this  event  would  never 
occur.  The  panelists  expressed  a  considerable  amount  of 
agreement  about  the  desirability  of  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  responsibility  for  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  secondary  education  in  the  provinces.  Almost  70 
percent  of  the  respondents  rated  this  development  as 
desirable  while  27.9  percent  dissented,  and  one  panelist 
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provided  "no  opinion."  In  relation  to  their  forecasts, 
the  participants  assessed  their  competence  as  a  mean 
value  of  2.42  out  of  a  total  possible  score  of  4. 

Reasons .  Some  varying  and  conflicting  reasons 
were  furnished  by  the  panelists  in  explaining  the  basis 
for  their  predictions.  Individuals  who  favoured  "early" 
prediction  times  for  the  development  suggested  that 
"indirect  federal  support  to  secondary  education  is 
already  quite  extensive."  They  also  asserted  that 
"provincial  educational  costs  have  reached  the  saturation 
point  and  federal  intervention  is  required."  Others 
referred  to  the  viewpoint  that  secondary  education  yields 
nation-wide  benefits  which,  in  turn,  should  be  nationally 
financed.  Some  of  the  "medium"  (1979-85)  forecasts  were 
founded  on  the  assumptions  that  by  the  early  1980's 
society  will  demand  more  inter-provincial  equality 
concerning  educational  opportunities  and  with  an  increas¬ 
ingly  more  mobile  population,  federal  involvement  will 
magnify.  The  prevailing  pressures  to  preserve  provincial 
autonomy  coupled  with  improved  economic  conditions  in  the 
provinces  were  specified  by  "late"  predictors  as  the  basis 
for  their  forecasts. 

Summary 


The  responses  of  the  Delphi  panel  concerning  eight 
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anticipated  developments  in  the  financing  of  Canadian 
secondary  education  were  examined  in  this  chapter.  Five 
of  the  predicted  developments  were  regarded  by  most  panel 
members  as  being  desirable,  "should  they  occur."  Future 
occurrences  concerned  with  attendance  of  25  percent  of 
secondary  students  at  private  schools  and  the  institution 
of  differentiated  structures  for  education  taxes  were 
perceived  by  the  majority  of  respondents  as  undesirable 
developments  should  these  events  materialize.  A  wide 
division  of  opinion  was  marked  concerning  the  relative 
desirability  of  paying  students  to  attend  secondary 
schools . 

Panelists  assessed  their  personal  competence  in 
relation  to  their  forecasts  of  the  eight  developments. 

The  group  mean  competence  score  for  the  eight  items 
related  to  financing  was  2.45  out  of  a  possible  total 
score  of  four.  This  competence  score  was  somewhat  below 
the  average  rating  for  the  total  study,  which  was 
calculated  as  2.65.  Presumably  the  panelists  were  less 
well  informed  about  issues  of  financing  than  they  were 
concerning  aspects  of  instruction  and  administration. 

Table  14  provides  a  summary  of  the  majority 
opinion  dates  for  each  of  the  eight  developments  dealing 
with  financing  of  secondary  education,  as  tabulated 
during  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  of  the  study. 


Three  developments  were  anticipated  to  occur, 
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or  at  least  become  generally  recognizable  during  the 
1979-85  time  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
none  of  the  eight  items  were  forecasted  for  either  the 
immediate  (1971-72)  or  "never"  time  categories.  Between 
Phase  II  and  Phase  III  a  shift  in  opinion  was  recorded 
concerning  the  probable  dates  of  occurrence  for  items 
dealing  with  "merit  pay  for  teachers,"  "Federal  fiscal 
involvement  in  secondary  education,"  and  "elimination 
of  the  property  tax  base."  In  all  cases,  the  change  in 
predictions  was  towards  a  later  time  category.  This 
finding  suggests  that  the  arguments  provided  by  panelists 
for  "later"  forecasts  were  somewhat  more  persuasive  than 
those  presented  for  "earlier"  prognostications. 

Considerable  convergence  of  opinion  was  obvious 
in  relation  to  the  panelists'  predictions  and  ratings 
of  desirability  for  the  Delphi  items  dealing  with  (1) 
elimination  of  the  property  tax  for  education,  (2)  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  Federal  Office  of  Education,  and  (3) 
extensive  use  of  programmed  budgeting.  Taking  into 
account  the  extent  of  the  respondents'  agreement,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  to  ascribe  a  high  degree  of 
probability  to  the  occurrence  of  these  developments. 
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Table  14 

Summary  of  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  Majority 
Opinion  Dates  For  Developments 
Concerning  Financing 


Development 

Majority  Opinion  Dates 

Phase  II  Phase  III 

Property 

'  tax  base 

1979-85 

1986-91 

Merit  ratings 

1973-78 

1979-85 

Private 

schools 

Later 

Later 

Federal 

Education  Office 

1979-85 

1979-85 

Program 

budgeting 

1973-78 

1973-78 

Payment 

of  students 

1986-91 

1986-91 

Tax  structures 

Later 

Later 

Federal 

fiscal  involvement 

1979-85 

1986-91 

^signifies  changes  in  majority  opinion  following 
input  of  relevant  information. 


■ 

Chapter  5 


PREDICTIONS  CONCERNING  INSTRUCTION 

INTRODUCTION 

During  Phase  I  of  the  Delphi  investigation,  the 
panel  of  educators  provided  statements  related  to  possible 
future  occurrences  in  three  specific  areas,  (financing, 
instruction,  and  administration)  of  secondary  education. 
In  addition,  the  respondents  contributed  statements 
concerned  with  "other"  dimensions  of  this  section  of 
education.  A  list  of  nine  statements  related  to  instruc¬ 
tion  was  developed  and  one  "other"  statement  referring  to 
learning  drugs  was  re-classified  as  a  development  assoc¬ 
iated  with  instruction,  to  bring  the  total  number  of 
"instruction"  statements  to  ten.  Distributions  of  the 
panelists'  responses  in  terms  of  probable  dates  of  occur¬ 
rence,  ratings  of  desirability,  and  self-assessments  of 
competence  are  presented  in  this  chapter  in  Tables  15  to 
24  inclusive. 


THE  FORECASTS 


Contract  Teaching 


CONTRACT  TEACHING  WILL  BE  EMPLOYED 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Responses.  Almost  two-thirds  (65.9  percent)  of 
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the  Delphi  panelists  regarded  the  widespread  use  of 
contract  teaching  in  secondary  schools  as  an  undesirable 
development,  (see  Table  15).  The  forty-one  individuals 
who  provided  predictions  concerning  the  probable  date  of 
occurrence  for  this  development  distributed  their  fore¬ 
casts  over  the  six  prediction  categories  during  both 
rounds  of  interrogations.  Although  34.2  percent  of  the 
group  members  estimated,  on  Phase  II,  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  would  never  occur,  the  majority  opinion  date  on  that 
round  was  1986-91.  The  respondents  displayed  a  tendency 
to  select  later  forecast  dates  on  the  second  round  of 
predictions  than  they  had  selected  on  their  first  round 
of  estimates.  Generally,  opinions  about  the  implement¬ 
ation  of  contract  teaching  were  widely  dispersed  and  the 
respondents'  uncertainties  concerning  this  development 
were  reflected  in  their  somewhat  low  level  of  self- 
assessed  competence,  (2.32  for  this  statement). 

Reasons .  Some  of  the  respondents  who  had  offered 
"late"  predictions  concerning  contract  teaching  expressed 
a  feeling  that  this  innovation  was  only  a  "passing  fad." 
Others  who  favoured  "late"  time  categories,  suggested  that 
contract  teaching  might  never  be  used  extensively  because 
it  had  already  been  proven  ineffective  in  some  areas  and 
in  any  case,  would  be  opposed  by  teachers'  organizations. 

A  number  of  "medium"  forecasts  were  based  on  the  assumption 
that  contract  teaching  would  develop  slowly  as  a  reaction 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FORECASTS,  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF  DESIRABILITY  RATINGS,  AND  GROUP  COMPETENCE  SCORE  FOR 
THE  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONTRACT 
TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (N=41) 
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to  prevailing  demands  for  teacher  accountability. 
Panelists,  providing  1971-78  forecasts,  argued  that 
business  firms  will  soon  "sell"  contract  teaching  to 
school  systems  on  an  extensive  basis.  Others  pointed  out 
that  some  Canadian  schools  were  using  contract  teaching 
already. 

Technical  Personnel  in  Schools 

AT  LEAST  25  PERCENT  OF  THE  STAFF  PERSONNEL 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  WILL  PERFORM  TECHNICAL 
SERVICES  RATHER  THAN  FORMAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES. 

Responses .  Table  16  presents  a  tabulation  of  the 
panelists'  responses  about  this  development.  Most  of 
these  forecasts,  on  both  rounds  of  predictions,  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  1973-78  and  1979-85  time  categories.  A 
cumulative  total  of  83.3  percent  of  the  participants 
estimated  that  the  development  would  be  clearly  recog¬ 
nizable  by  1979-85  on  Phase  II  as  compared  to  85.7  percent 
on  Phase  III.  A  large  proportion  of  the  respondents  (85.7 
percent)  viewed  this  estimated  growth  of  school  technical 
staff  as  desirable.  In  addition,  they  rated  their  com¬ 
petence  in  relation  to  their  forecasts  at  the  mean  level 
of  2.69  on  the  four  point  scale. 

Reasons .  In  explaining  "early"  forecasts, 


respondents  indicated  that  enlarged  technical  staffs  in 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FORECASTS ,  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF  DESIRABILITY  RATINGS,  AND  GROUP  COMPETENCE  SCORE  FOR 
THE  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TECHNICAL 
PERSONNEL  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (N=42) 
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schools  would  develop  in  the  near  future  as  a  response  to 
"efforts  to  cut  educational  costs"  and  that  "implement¬ 
ation  of  current  instructional  innovations  would  require 
more  technical  personnel  at  the  secondary  level."  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  "medium"  forecasts  indicated  that  the  specified 
increase  in  technical  staff  would  occur  only  after  suffic¬ 
ient  time  had  passed  to  permit  the  training  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  required  personnel.  Opposition  from 
teachers'  organizations,  was  noted  as  the  primary  reason 
underlying  "late"  predictions  concerning  this  development. 

Abolition  of  Grade  Levels 

RIGID  GRADE  LEVELS  WILL  BE  ELIMINATED 

IN  90  PERCENT  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Responses .  Table  17  shows  that  the  group  of 
panelists  were  in  agreement  that  the  practically  complete 
elimination  of  rigid  grade  levels  in  secondary  schools 
would  be  likely  to  occur  by  1985.  During  Phase  II,  55.8 
percent  of  the  group  estimated  that  the  development  would 
be  clearly  recognizable  by  1973-78,  while  30.2  percent  of 
the  respondents  favoured  the  1979-85  time  category. 
Opinions  coalesced  even  further  on  Phase  III  as  93  percent 
of  the  predictions  were  distributed  in  the  1973-78  and 
1979-85  categories.  Concurrently,  the  majority  opinion 
date  for  the  occurrence  of  the  development  shifted  from 
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the  1973-78  time  period,  forecasted  on  the  preceeding 
round,  to  the  1979-85  category.  Only  one  respondent  felt 
that  this  development  would  never  occur.  Convergence  of 
opinions  was  also  marked  concerning  the  panelists'  assess 
ment  of  the  item's  desirability  as  all  but  9.4  percent  of 
the  Delphi  participants  judged  elimination  of  rigid  grade 
levels  as  a  desirable  occurrence.  Mean  group  competence 
for  these  forecasts  was  2.93y  A  score  which  was  consider 
ably  higher  than  those  tabulated  for  the  preceeding  ten 
statements . 

Reasons .  Several  members  of  the  Delphi  panel 
asserted  that  elimination  of  rigid  grade  levels  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  sound  educational 
standards  and  they  used  this  viewpoint  to  justify  their 
predictions  which  were  categorized  in  the  1971  to  1978 
time  periods.  Individuals  making  "medium"  forecasts 
noted  that  post-secondary  institutions  would  have  to 
accept  flexible  grading  procedures  before  rigid  grade 
levels  could  be  abolished  on  a  general  basis.  Pre¬ 
dictors  of  "late"  probable  dates  of  occurrence  expressed 
the  view  that  elimination  of  grade  levels  might  extend 
to  70  percent  of  the  nation's  schools  but  would  never 
encompass  the  90  percent  level  stipulated  in  the  state¬ 


ment. 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FORECASTS,  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF  DESIRABILITY  RATINGS,  AND  GROUP  COMPETENCE  SCORE  FOR 
THE  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  ELIMINATION  OF  RIGID  GRADE 
LEVELS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (N=43) 
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Objectives  of  Instruction 

OBJECTIVES  OF  INSTRUCTION  WILL  PLACE  AN 
INCREASED  EMPHASIS  ON  CULTURAL  VALUES 
RATHER  THAN  ON  PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS 
FOR  A  CAREER. 

Responses .  A  large  proportion  (88.1  percent)  of 
the  respondents  perceived  the  shift  of  emphases  in 
instruction  towards  cultural  values  as  a  desirable 
development  (see  Table  18).  Also,  panel  members  indicated 
a  mean  competence  level  of  2.81  in  relation  to  their 
forecasts.  Estimates  provided  in  Phase  II  of  the  study 
were  distributed  over  the  six  time  categories  with  the 
majority  opinion  date  of  occurrence  centered  on  the  1979- 
85  time  period.  A  shift  of  opinion  towards  earlier 
probable  dates  of  occurrence  was  distinguishable  after 
the  Phase  III  forecasts  were  made  and  one-half  of  the 
respondents  predicted  the  development  in  question  to  be 
clearly  recognizable  by  1973-78. 

Reasons .  Participants  supporting  "early"  pre¬ 
dictions  suggested  that  "soon  most  vocational  training 
will  be  conducted  by  industry  and  schools  will  be  able 
to  concentrate  on  cultural  pursuits."  Other  adherents 
to  the  "early"  forecast  dates  associated  the  emergence 
of  cultural  values  in  instruction  with  the  growth  of  a 
"leisure  society."  While  a  number  of  respondents  felt 
that  this  development  would  transpire,  they  indicated 
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that  it  "may  develop  slowly  due  to  a  prevailing  uncert¬ 
ainty  concerning  the  career  requirements  of  the  next 
generation . " 

Teaching  Computers 

TEACHING  COMPUTERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE  HOME 
AND  WILL  BE  CONNECTED  TO  CENTRAL  UNITS 
WHICH  PROVIDE  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION  BY 
SUBJECT  AT  WHATEVER  SPEED  THE  STUDENT  IS 
ABLE  TO  PROCEED. 

Responses .  The  distributions  presented  in  Table 
19  demonstrate  that  the  panelists  held  widely  varying 
opinions  about  the  probable  date  of  occurrence  for  this 
development.  The  majority  opinion  date  proposed  by 
respondents  on  Phase  II  was  projected  for  the  "later" 
time  period.  However,  after  feedback  of  relevant 
information  occurred,  the  "break-even"  date  moved  to  the 
1986-91  time  period.  Opinions  were  also  divided  in 
relation  to  the  desirability  of  widespread  use  of  individ 
ualized  computerized  instruction  in  the  home.  A  plural¬ 
ity  of  the  Delphi  panelists  (46.5  percent)  perceived  this 
development  as  desirable:  however,  11.6  percent  of  the 
respondents  offered  "no  opinion"  on  this  question  and  the 
mean  group  competence  for  this  item,  (2.21),  was  consider 
ably  less  than  the  average  group  competence  rating  for 
other  statements  in  this  set  concerning  instruction. 


Reasons . 


Considerations  related  to  cost  and 
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practicality  were  mentioned  by  participants  who  had 
predicted  teaching  computers  to  come  into  common  use  at 
"later"  or  "never"  dates.  Other  panelists  making  "late" 
forecasts  suggested  that  the  movement  towards  teaching 
computers  in  the  home  would  destroy  the  social  value 
provided  by  the  school  and  such  an  innovation  v/ould  be 
opposed  by  teacher  and  parent  organizations.  Adherents 
to  "medium"  (1979-85)  forecasts  felt  that  teaching  com¬ 
puters  would  be  used  extensively  only  after  costs  of 
equipment  become  reasonable  and  after  technical  "bugs" 
are  overcome.  "Early"  forecasts  were  supported  by  the 
argument  that  the  high  costs  of  school  construction  would 
reach  such  proportions  that  authorities  would  be  forced 
to  seek  alternative  facilities  in  providing  instruction. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEMS  WILL  BE 
ESTABLISHED  IN  AT  LEAST  25  PERCENT  OF 
THE  COUNTRY'S  LARGER  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
FOR  USE  IN  INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Responses .  In  contrast  to  their  responses 
concerning  teaching  computers,  panelists  displayed  a 
consensus  of  opinions  about  the  probability  and  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  innovation  of  information  retrieval  systems 
in  larger  school  districts.  On  the  first  round  of 
predictions,  a  cumulative  total  of  85.3  percent  of  the 
participants  forecasted  this  development  to  occur  by 
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1979-85.  Phase  III  forecasts  shifted  towards  earlier 
time  periods  and  a  new  majority  opinion  date  of  1973-78 
was  tabulated  following  the  second  round  of  forecasts. 
Table  20  shows  that  90.3  percent  of  the  Delphi  partici¬ 
pants  perceived  the  introduction  of  information  retrieval 
systems  as  being  a  desirable  development.  Panelists  also 
expressed  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  making  their 
estimates  about  this  anticipated  occurrence,  (the  mean 
level  was  2.90) . 

Reasons .  The  fact  that  information  retrieval 
systems  are  already  in  use  in  a  few  areas  was  presented 
as  a  salient  arguments  for  "early"  forecasts.  Respondents 
tended  to  regard  these  systems  as  an  appropriate  way  of 
coping  with  the  "knowledge  explosion."  Participants 
making  "medium"  time  predictions  insisted  that  information 
retrieval  systems  will  be  used  in  25  percent  of  larger 
school  districts  only  after  the  prevailing  pressure  for 
fiscal  accountability  is  relieved.  No  valid  reasons  were 
provided  for  "late"  forecasts  in  relation  to  this  develop¬ 
ment. 

Pupil-Teacher  Ratios 

PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIOS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

WILL  DOUBLE  (25:1  will  become  50:1). 


Responses .  Reference  to  Table  21  reveals  that 
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almost  two-thirds  (65.8  percent)  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  this  development  would  "never"  occur  according  to 
their  Phase  II  predictions.  However,  this  apparent  con¬ 
vergence  of  opinion  was  dissolved  after  Phase  III  as  only 
39.1  percent  of  the  responses  were  designated  in  the 
"never"  time  category.  Evidently,  information  presented 
through  the  feed-back  of  "reasons"  led  many  of  the 
participants  to  consider  ideas  which  they  had  overlooked 
in  making  their  previous  forecasts.  In  any  case,  the 
majority  view  concerning  the  occurrence  of  this  develop¬ 
ment,  moved  to  "later"  on  the  time  continuum  during  Phase 
III  of  the  Delphi  series.  A  significant  proportion  (78.1 
percent)  of  the  panelists  indicated  that  a  two-fold 
increase  in  pupil-teacher  ratios  would  be  an  undesirable 
occurrence.  Possibly  the  relatively  low  degree  of 
competence  expressed  by  the  respondents  was  associated 
with  the  major  fluctuations  in  their  forecasts  about  this 
development . 

Reasons .  Supporters  of  "late"  forecasts  in  this 
case,  based  their  predictions  on  the  assumptions  that 
"doubling  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  would  undermine  quality 
education"  and  "would  be  thoroughly  unacceptable  to 
teachers,  students  and  parents."  In  providing  grounds 
for  "medium"  predictions,  some  panelists  suggested  that 
the  actual  ratio  of  students  to  certified  teachers  might 
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double  by  1979-85  because,  by  that  time,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  school  personnel  will  be  technical  aides. 

Most  of  the  participants  who  gave  "early"  forecasts  felt 
that  prevailing  public  demands  to  cut  educational  costs 
would  lead  to  significant  increases  in  pupil-teacher 
ratios . 

Permissiveness  in  Schools 

PERMISSIVENESS  IN  SCHOOLS  WILL  BE 
DISCREDITED  AND  A  MAJORITY  OF  SCHOOLS 
WILL  RETURN  TO  TRADITIONAL  CURRICULA 
AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Responses .  A  tabulation  of  the  opinions  of  the 
forty-one  panelists,  who  responded  concerning  this  state¬ 
ment,  is  provided  in  Table  22.  Although  almost  half  of 
the  participants  (46.3  percent  on  Phase  II,  and  48.3 
percent  on  Phase  III)  predicted  that  permissiveness  would 
"never"  be  discredited,  there  was  considerable  variation 
of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  probable  time  of  occurrence 
for  this  development.  Majority  opinion  was  concentrated 
on  the  "later"  time  category  during  both  rounds  of  fore¬ 
casting.  While  46.3  percent  of  the  respondents  viewed 
the  rejection  of  permissiveness  as  undesirable,  nearly 
one  quarter  of  the  group  members  (24.4  percent)  chose  to 
abstain  from  providing  a  rating  of  desirability  for  this 
anticipated  development.  The  group  mean  competence  score 
of  2.73  for  this  item  was  several  points  above  the  total 
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mean  competence  for  all  of  the  statements  in  the  Delphi 
series . 


Reasons .  Forecasts  for  the  1971-72  and  1973-78 
periods  on  the  time  continuum  were  based  on  the  beliefs 
that  "parents  will  demand  that  schools  become  more 
accountable"  and  "student  values  will  change  in  favour 
of  traditional  schools."  Proponents  of  "late"  predictions 
presented  the  opposite  view,  that  a  return  to  traditional 
curricula  and  instruction  would  be  completely  unacceptable 
to  students.  Also,  some  forecasters  made  the  assumption 
that  in  the  future,  teachers  will  be  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  unique  challenges  of  permissive  schools. 

Community  Volunteers  in  Schools 

THE  NUMBER  OF  COMMUNITY  VOLUNTEERS  USED 
IN  PERFORMING  SERVICES  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  WILL  INCREASE  TWO-FOLD. 

Responses .  Most  of  the  predictions  concerning 
this  statement  were  spread  over  the  three  earliest  time 
categories  (1971-72,  1973-78,  1979-85)  during  both  rounds 
of  forecasting.  Only  17.1  percent  of  the  Delphi  partic¬ 
ipants  selected  the  "never"  response  category  in  making 
their  Phase  II  forecasts.  This  percentage  frequency  w as 
reduced  to  4.9  following  the  input  of  relevant  information 
into  the  series  of  opinionnaires .  The  1973-78  time  cat¬ 
egory  was  chosen  as  the  majority  opinion  date  on  both 
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occasions.  Table  23  provides  an  outline  of  the  panelists' 
responses  about  this  development  and  shows  that  a  signif¬ 
icant  proportion  of  the  group  members  (82.9  percent)  per¬ 
ceived  a  two-fold  increase  in  the  use  of  community 
volunteers  in  schools  as  being  desirable.  The  group 
competence  score  for  these  forecasts  was  2.78. 

Reasons .  The  "early"  forecasts  related  to  the  use 
of  community  volunteers  in  schools  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  (1)  more  volunteers  will  become  available 
in  accordance  with  a  general  increase  in  leisure  time; 

(2)  impending  cuts  in  education  budgets  will  force  schools 
to  seek  community  aid,  and  (3)  a  "professionalized" 
teaching  force  will  refuse  to  do  many  of  the  menial  tasks 
which  they  are  currently  performing.  Adherents  to  1979-85 
forecast  dates  pointed  out  that  use  of  community  vol¬ 
unteers  will  increase  with  wider  acceptance  of  the 
"community  school"  concept.  In  addition,  this  group  of 
forecasters  felt  that  volunteer  work  in  schools  could 
well  become  a  "fad"  among  better-educated  mothers. 
Panelists  who  provided  "later"  or  "never"  forecasts 
argued  that  (1)  community  volunteers  will  come  into  con¬ 
flict  with  teachers  over  goals  and  functions,  (2) 
differentiated  staffing  of  teachers  will  reduce  the  need 
for  volunteer  services,  and  (3)  "people  simply  will  not 
work  for  long  without  pay. " 
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Legalized  Learning  Drugs 

LEGALIZED  LEARNING  DRUGS  WILL  BE 

USED  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Responses .  The  Delphi  panelists  were  requested 
to  forecast  the  time  by  which,  the  use  of  legalized  learn¬ 
ing  drugs  in  secondary  schools,  would  become  clearly 
recognizable  to  a  majority  of  those  affected  by  this 
development.  Responses  to  this  request  are  tabulated  in 
Table  24  and  this  table  shows  that  during  the  two  sessions 
of  interrogations,  a  majority  of  the  respondents  were  of 
the  opinion  that  this  development  would  "never"  occur. 
However,  the  accuracy  of  their  forecasts  may  be  somewhat 
suspect,  insofar  as  the  mean  of  their  self-assessed 
competence  scores,  was  quite  low,  at  1.95.  Over  72  per¬ 
cent  of  the  participants  rated  the  use  of  learning  drugs 
as  undesirable  and  17.5  percent  of  the  forty  individuals 
who  responded  to  this  question  assessed  the  particular 
development  as  desirable. 

Reasons .  A  number  of  panelists  expressed  the 
view  that  learning  drugs  will  be  used  in  schools  after 
these  drugs  have  been  perfected  and  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion  is  passed  legalizing  their  use.  As  a  result,  these 
panelists  favoured  the  1979-85  time  period  in  making  their 
forecasts.  The  majority  of  respondents  who  presented 
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predictions  of  "later-never"  dates  of  occurrence  founded 
their  forecasts  on  the  assumptions  that  learning  drugs 
will  be  "socially  unacceptable,  medically  undesirable," 
and  "too  difficult  to  control  in  distribution  and  use." 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  analysis  was  conducted  on  the 
Delphi  panelists'  responses  concerning  ten  anticipated 
developments  related  to  the  instructional  aspect  of 
Canadian  secondary  education.  Table  25  includes  a 
summary  of  the  majority  opinion  dates  for  each  develop¬ 
ment  forecasted,  during  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  of  the 
Delphi  investigation.  Shifts  in  majority  opinion  were 
observed  concerning  six  statements,  after  each  group 
member  had  received  information  about  the  bases  for  the 
predictions  made  by  his  associates.  Four  of  these  changes 
were  in  the  direction  of  earlier  time  periods,  while 
majority  opinions  concerning  the  introduction  of  contract 
teaching  and  the  abolition  of  rigid  grade  levels  moved 
towards  later  periods  on  the  time  continuum.  Most  of  the 
panelists  predicted  that  use  of  learning  drugs  in  schools 
will  "never"  occur.  No  developments  were  anticipated  by 
the  majority  to  occur  in  the  1971-72  time  category.  One 
noteworthy  finding  was  that  all  of  the  developments  which 
were  forecasted  to  occur  before  1985  were  viewed  as 
desirable  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  respondents.  At 
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Table  25 

Summary  of  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  Majority 
Opinion  Dates  For  Developments 
Concerning  Instruction 


Development 

Majority  Opinion  Date 

Phase  II  Phase  III 

Contract  teaching 

1986-91 

Later  than 
1991 

Technical  staff 

1979-85 

1979-85 

Grade  levels 

1973-78 

1 9  79-85b 

Instructional  objectives 

1979-85 

1973-78b 

Teaching  computers 

Later  than 
1991 

1986-91b 

Information  retrieval  systems 

1979-85 

1973-78b 

Pupil-Teacher  ratios 

Never 

Later  than 
1991 

Permissiveness  in  schools 

Later  than 
1991 

Later  than 
1991 

Community  volunteers 

1973-78 

1973-78 

Learning  drugs 

Never 

Never 

^signifies  a  change  in  majority  opinion  after  relevant 
information  input  was  carried  out. 
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the  same  time,  those  items  which  were  forecasted  for 
after  1985,  were  regarded  as  being  undesirable. 

Mean  group  scores  of  competence  of  the  population 
making  predictions  about  "instruction"  ranged  from  1.95 
for  the  statement  concerning  learning  drugs  to  2.93  for 
the  item  referring  to  the  abolition  of  grade  levels.  The 
average  group  competence  score  for  all  of  the  ten  state¬ 
ments  related  to  instruction  was  2.56. 

Convergence  of  opinion  was  noted  with  regard  to 
the  panelists'  forecasts  of  the  probable  time  of  occur¬ 
rence  for  (1)  increased  use  of  technical  personnel  in 
secondary  schools,  (2)  abolition  of  rigid  grade  levels, 

(3)  changes  in  objectives  of  instruction  to  emphasize 
cultural  values,  (4)  innovation  of  information  retrieval 
systems  in  larger  school  districts,  and  (5)  expanded  use 
of  community  volunteers  in  secondary  schools.  Considering 
that  a  significant  proportion  of  the  Delphi  participants 
perceived  these  potential  developments  as  desirable,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  five  items 
will  transpire  in  the  anticipated  time  periods. 
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Chapter  6 


PREDICTIONS  CONCERNING  ADMINISTRATION 

INTRODUCTION 

As  a  part  of  this  Delphi  study  of  future  develop¬ 
ments  in  Canadian  secondary  education,  the  panel  of 
forty-three  educators  was  asked  to  present  opinions 
concerning  the  occurrence  of  twelve  items  related  to 
administrative  aspects  of  secondary  education.  Specif¬ 
ically,  the  respondents  were  requested  to  forecast  the 
time  period  by  which  each  stated  development  or  event 
would  either  occur  or  at  least  be  clearly  recognizable 
to  a  majority  of  those  affected  by  it.  Distributions  of 
the  participants'  responses  are  contained  in  Tables  26 
to  38  in  this  chapter.  Panelists'  self-rated  competence 
scores  and  distributions  of  their  ratings  of  desirability 
for  each  predicted  development  are  also  provided  in  this 
chapter.  In  addition,  the  rationales  furnished  by  the 
respondents  in  explaining  their  forecasts,  are  presented 
in  summary  form  under  the  heading  of  "reasons." 
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THE  FORECASTS 
Legal  Rights  of  Students 

SPECIFIC  LEGISLATION  WILL  BE  PASSED 

DEFINING  THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  STUDENTS. 

Responses .  The  responses  tabulated  in  Table  26 
reveal  a  division  of  opinion  over  the  likely  time  of 
occurrence  for  this  development.  Nevertheless,  the 
majority  of  forecasts  were  concentrated  in  the  1973-78 
and  1979-85  time  periods  during  both  rounds  of  prediction. 
No  significant  shift  in  opinions  was  observed  between 
Phase  II  and  Phase  III,  although  more  respondents  (14.7 
percent)  indicated  on  the  last  round  of  forecasts,  that 
legal  rights  of  students  would  "never"  be  defined  by 
specific  legislation.  Nearly  three-quarters  (73.1  per¬ 
cent)  of  the  panel  members  rated  the  introduction  of  such 
legislation  as  a  desirable  development.  Mean  group 
competence  in  relation  to  this  question  (2.46)  was 
slightly  below  the  competence  level  for  other  statements 
dealing  with  administration. 

Reasons .  Respondents  providing  "late"  forecasts 
about  the  passage  of  legislation  defining  student  rights, 
stated  that  "students  are  already  covered  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Human  Rights  Act  and  added  legisla¬ 
tion  is  currently  not  required. " 


This  segment  of  the 
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Delphi  population  also  pointed  out  that  teachers  would 
probably  bring  pressures  to  bear  against  this  type  of 
legislation.  ‘ "Medium"  predictions  were  supported  by  the 
assumption  that,  legal  definition  of  student  rights 
would  follow  a  general  lowering  of  the  voting  age.  Group 
members  who  had  made  more  "immediate"  forecasts  suggested 
that  legal  clarification  of  student  rights  would  come  as 
a  consequence  of  current  trends  towards  widespread  student 
militancy  and  increased  "student  power." 

Election  of  School  Principals 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  WILL  BE  ELECTED  TO 

THEIR  POSITIONS  BY  OTHER  STAFF  MEMBERS. 

Responses .  The  mean  group  competence  score  for 
forecasts  associated  with  this  statement  was  calculated 
as  2.60  on  the  four-point  competence  scale.  Table  27 
shows  that  predictions  of  the  probable  date  of  occurrence 
for  the  election  of  principals  by  other  staff  members 
were  relatively  equally  distributed  over  the  five  later 
time  categories  during  both  stages  of  estimates.  The 
majority  opinion  date  in  each  round  was  indicated  for 
the  "later"  time  category.  It  was  noticeable  that 
approximately  one-third  of  the  forty  panelists  who 
responded  concerning  this  development,  felt  that  school 
principals  would  "never"  be  elected  by  their  staff 
members.  This  finding  was  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FORECASTS,  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF  DESIRABILITY  RATINGS,  AND  GROUP  COMPETENCE  SCORE  FOR 
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62.5  percent  of  the  population  regarded  election  of  school 
principals  as  an  undesirable  policy. 

Reasons .  Proponents  of  "medium"  predictions 
attempted  to  validate  their  estimates  by  suggesting  that 
election  of  school  principals  would  develop  as  an  eventual 
reaction  to  teacher  demands  for  wider  decision-making 
powers  in  schools.  Increased  teacher  "professionalism" 
and  autonomy  was  presented  as  another  justification  for 
1979-85  forecasts.  Judgements  in  favour  of  "1986-91- 
later-never"  time  categories  were  supported  by  arguments 
that  election  of  principals  could  become  "political" 
thereby  rendering  the  position  untenable.  Some  of  the 
panelists  asserted  that,  making  the  principal  an  elected 
officer  would  be  a  disruptive  development  as  it  would 
destroy  the  continuity  associated  with  the  principal's 
position . 

Abolition  of  Compulsory  Attendance 


COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  WILL 
BE  ABOLISHED. 

Responses .  It  is  significant  to  note  that  sixty- 
one  percent  of  the  Delphi  participants  agreed  that  aboli¬ 
tion  of  compulsory  school  attendance  would  be  a  desirable 
development.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented  in  Table 
28,  the  majority  opinion  date  for  the  first  set  of  pre- 
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dictions  was  1986-91.  However,  a  shift  in  majority 
opinion  followed  the  second  round  of  forecasts  as  the 
"break-even"  date  moved  to  the  earlier,  1979-85  time 
category.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the  population 
predicted  that  the  development  would  either  occur  "later" 
than  1991  or  would  "never"  become  an  actuality.  In 
contrast  to  other  statements  where  considerable  division 
of  opinion  was  marked,  the  group  competence  score  for 
this  statement  was  somewhat  higher  than  average  at  2.80. 

Reasons .  The  possible  abolition  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  proved  to  be  a  controversial  item  for 
some  of  the  respondents  as  they  presented  some  novel 
"reasons"  for  their  forecasts.  Group  members  favouring 
"early"  (1971-78)  predictions  insisted  that  compulsory 
attendance  laws  will  be  abolished  because  "school  programs 
will  be  interesting  enough  to  hold  students  without 
regulative  controls;"  and  "with  the  growth  of  increased 
leisure  time,  school  attendance  laws  will  become  redun¬ 
dant."  These  arguments  were  opposed  by  adherents  to 
"late"  predictions,  who  perceived  compulsory  attendance 
as  "essential  for  universal  literacy."  Moreover,  this 
group  felt  that  the  general  public  would  oppose  abolition 
of  attendance  regulations.  Exponents  of  "medium"  fore¬ 
casts  pointed  out  that  by  1979-85,  many  forms  of  education 
will  be  available  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  public 
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secondary  school  and  attendance  laws,  as  such,  will 
become  unnecessary. 

School  Business  Managers 

BUSINESS  MANAGERS  WILL  BE  APPOINTED 

IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  ENROLMENTS  OF  OVER 

1000  STUDENTS. 

Responses .  A  high  degree  of  consensus  of  opinion 
prevailed  among  the  respondents  concerning  the  probable 
time  of  occurrence  for  this  development.  More  than  61 
percent  of  the  panelists  selected  the  1973-78  time  cat¬ 
egory  on  the  first  prediction  and  this  unanamity  of 
opinion  prevailed  on  the  second  round  as  58.5  percent  of 
the  group  members  forecasted  the  same  date  of  occurrence. 
These  predictions  were  associated  with  a  high  mean 
competence  score  of  2.93.  Table  29  includes  an  outline 
of  the  distribution  of  estimates  related  to  this  statement 
and  shows  that  a  large  proportion  (82.9  percent)  of  the 
participants  in  this  Delphi  investigation  regarded  the 
appointment  of  school  business  managers  as  a  desirable 
development . 

Reasons .  As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  predictions 
about  this  item  were  concentrated  in  the  "early"  forecast 
categories,  most  of  the  important  explanations  provided  by 
the  respondents  referred  to  "early"  predictions.  Some  of 
these  explanations  included  references  to  the  idea  that 
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it  was  currently  acceptable  practice  in  some  school 
districts  to  appoint  business  managers  and  that  appoint¬ 
ment  of  these  personnel  would  be  a  reasonable  adjunct  to 
the  implementation  of  program  budgeting.  A  number  of 
participants  suggested  that  introduction  of  business 
managers  into  schools  would  be  resisted  by  professional 
educators.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  panel  members 
agreed  that  appointment  of  business  managers  would  free 
school  administrators  to  address  themselves  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  instructional  leadership. 

Elimination  of  Tenure 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  TENURE  FOR  TEACHERS 

WILL  BE  ELIMINATED. 

Responses .  Over  one  half  of  the  panelists  (51.2 
percent)  rated  the  elimination  of  tenure  for  teachers  as 
a  desirable  possibility.  Concurrently,  majority  opinion 
concerning  the  probable  date  of  occurrence  of  this 
development  was  centered  on  the  1979-85  time  period 
during  both  phases  of  forecasting.  However,  as  is 
evidenced  in  Table  30,  the  proportion  of  "never"  predic¬ 
tions  (29.3  percent)  furnished  on  Phase  II  declined  to 
14.6  percent  on  Phase  III,  with  the  shift  of  opinions 
tending  towards  earlier  time  categories.  The  population 
of  educators  assessed  their  competence  as  relatively  high 
(2.93)  in  relation  to  their  estimates  concerning  tenure. 
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Reasons .  Some  of  the  explanations  given  for 
"early"  forecast  dates  in  relation  to  the  elimination  of 
tenure  included  statements  that  (1)  "tenure  will  be 
abolished  in  response  to  public  demands  for  teacher 
accountability,"  (2)  "teachers'  organizations  are  in 
favour  of  eliminating  tenure,"  and  (3)  "it  will  come  as  a 
reaction  to  the  growing  surplus  of  teachers."  Adherents 
to  forecasts  made  for  1979-85  assumed  that  "tenure  will 
be  eliminated  in  conjunction  with  new  merit  pay  schemes" 
and  "it  may  occur  in  association  with  Guaranteed  Annual 
Income."  Those  participants  who  predicted  that  tenure 
would  be  abolished  after  1985  or  "never"  referred  to  (1) 
opposition  from  militant  teachers,  and  (2)  the  fact  that 
tenure  now  ensures  teacher  security  and  leads  to  creative 
work  as  bases  for  their  prognostications. 

Student  Evaluation  of  Teachers 

STUDENTS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  EVALUATING  AND  RATING  THE  PERFORMANCE 
OF  THEIR  TEACHERS. 

Responses .  The  majority  view,  in  both  rounds  of 
predictions,  was  that  this  development  would  become  clearly 
recognizable  by  1979-85.  Table  31  shows  that  every  time 
category  received  at  least  one  response  during  both  Phase 
II  and  Phase  III  of  the  forecasts  and  that  any  form  of 
opinion  convergence  was  lacking  concerning  the  probable 
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date  of  occurrence  for  this  statement.  Over  58  percent 
of  the  Delphi  participants  assessed  student  evaluation 
of  teacher  performance  as  being  desirable.  The  group 
competence  score  for  the  development  was  2.58;  this  score 
was  average  in  comparison  to  the  competence  ratings 
provided  for  other  statements  in  the  study. 

Reasons .  Approximately  one-third  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  indicated  that  student  evaluation  of  teacher 
performance  would  occur  on  a  general  basis  after  1985 
or  possibly  would  "never"  develop.  In  supporting  this 
position,  panelists  argued  (1)  that  school  boards  will 
refuse  to  relinquish  this  control  function  by  giving  it 
to  students;  (2)  that  evaluation  procedures  could  de¬ 
generate  into  "popularity  contests;"  and  (3)  that  there 
is  no  satisfactory  basis  for  rating  teacher  performance. 
The  majority  of  panelists  who  made  "early"  and  "medium" 
forecasts  indicated  that  student  evaluation  of  teachers 
would  become  general  practice  due  to  the  demands  of  mil¬ 
itant  students  and  public  pressures  for  teachers  to 
become  "accountable"  for  their  teaching  activities. 

Teachers  Serv e  o n  School  Boards 

REGULATIONS  WILL  BE  CHANGED  TO  PERMIT 
TEACHERS  TO  SERVE  ON  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN 
THEIR  OWN  DISTRICTS. 


Responses.  A  survey  of  the  data  presented  in 
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Table  32  reveals  that  forecasts  concerning  the  most 
likely  time  of  occurrence  for  this  development  were 
dispersed  over  almost  all  of  the  prediction  categories 
during  both  rounds  of  interrogations.  A  substantial 
proportion  of  the  participants  estimated  that  the 
appointment  of  teachers  to  school  boards  in  their  own 
districts  would  "never"  occur.  Forty-six  percent  of  the 
group  selected  this  response  category  on  Phase  II  while, 
34.2  percent  of  the  panelists  gave  an  identical  response 
in  Phase  III.  The  majority  opinion  date  for  this  develop¬ 
ment  was  "later"  on  both  rounds  of  predictions  and 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  respondents,  (51.2  percent) 
regarded  this  anticipated  development  as  undesirable. 
Self-assessed  competence  in  relation  to  this  set  of 
forecasts  was  relatively  high  at  2.78  out  of  a  total 
possible  score  of  four. 

Reasons .  Adherents  to  "early"  forecasts  for  the 
occurrence  of  this  event  pointed  out  that  "teachers  were 
already  permitted  to  serve  on  school  boards  in  some  parts 
of  Quebec  and  suggested  that  soon,  teachers  will  become 
militant  enough  to  demand  that  school  boards  be  made 
accountable  for  their  actions.  Predictions  for  the  1979- 
85  time  category  were  based  on  the  viewpoint  that  teachers 
will  be  permitted  to  serve  on  school  boards  only  after 
they  are  recognized  as  truly  "professional."  The  large 
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proportion  of  respondents  providing  "late-never"  fore¬ 
casts  in  relation  to  this  statement,  indicated  that  (1) 
the  development  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  public; 

(2)  it  would  lead  to  a  clash  of  interests,  and  (3)  lay 
people  are  becoming  more  competent  on  Boards  and  teacher 
participation  on  School  Boards  will  be  unnecessary. 

Extension  of  the  School  Day 

THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DAY  WILL  BE 

EXTENDED  TO  AT  LEAST  EIGHT  HOURS. 

Responses .  The  respondents  rated  their  com¬ 
petence,  on  making  their  forecasts  about  this  statement, 
as  2.55  on  the  four  point  scale.  According  to  the 
distribution  presented  in  Table  33,  the  panelists  shared 
no  consensus  concerning  the  desirability  of  "extending 
the  school  day  to  eight  hours,"  as  47  percent  of  them 
viewed  this  development  as  undesirable  while  42.9  percent 
were  in  favour  of  it,  and  9.5  percent  of  the  group  members 
expressed  "no  opinion."  This  item  was  found  to  be  one 
case  where  there  was  a  major  shift  in  opinion  between  the 
two  rounds  of  predictions  concerning  the  probable  date  of 
occurrence.  During  Phase  II,  50  percent  of  the  forty-two 
respondents  estimated  that  the  development  would  "never" 
occur  and  the  majority  opinion  was  concentrated  at  the 
"later"  category  on  the  time  continuum.  After  the  popula¬ 
tion  received  a  feedback  of  "reasons"  supplied  by  the 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FORECASTS,  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF  DESIRABILITY  RATINGS,  AND  GROUP  COMPETENCE  SCORE  FOR 
THE  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  DAY  TO  EIGHT  HOURS  (N=42) 
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group,  the  majority  opinion  reversed  to  the  1979-85  date 
with  35.7  percent  of  the  participants  continuing  to 
predict  that  the  development  would  "never"  transpire. 

Reasons .  In  explicating  the  basis  for  "later" 
forecasts  some  respondents  indicated  that  an  eight  hour 
school  day  wouldn't  be  accepted  by  parents  and  students 
and  with  the  trend  towards  more  leisure  time,  such  a 
development  would  not  be  "socially"  acceptable.  Individ¬ 
uals  providing  "early"  predictions  for  this  item,  made 
reference  to  current  public  demands  for  more  extensive 
use  of  school  buildings  as  the  primary  reason  for  their 
forecasts.  Others  pointed  out  that  some  schools  are 
already  running  close  to  eight  hours  per  day.  Apparently 
these  "reasons"  influenced  many  of  the  Delphi  participant 
to  change  their  predictions  towards  an  earlier  time 
category  on  their  second  round  of  forecasts. 

Size  of  School  Districts 

ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  WILL  BE  ENLARGED  TO 

THE  POINT  WHERE  THE  SMALLEST  VIABLE  DIS¬ 
TRICT  WILL  HAVE  AT  LEAST  50,000  STUDENTS. 

Responses .  Reactions  of  the  panelists  to  this 
statement  were  variable  and  negative.  Three  quarters  of 
the  40  respondents  treated  "enlargement  of  administrative 
units"  as  an  essentially  undesirable  occurrence.  Predict 
ably,  a  majority  (62.5  percent  on  Phase  II  and  67.5  per- 
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cent  on  Phase  III)  felt  that  this  development  would 
happen  either  "later  or  never."  Table  34  illustrates 
that  there  was  no  clearly  discernible  shift  of  opinions 
between  the  two  rounds  of  estimates.  The  mean  value  for 
the  group  members  self-assessed  competence,  regarding 
this  development,  was  relatively  high,  at  2.65. 

Reasons .  Apparently,  the  panelists  considered  a 
range  of  factors  in  deriving  their  predictions.  Some  of 
the  explanations  for  "late"  time  estimates  were  (1)  that 
there  is  a  current  reaction  against  unweildly,  "big," 
school  systems,  (2)  enlargement  of  administrative  units 
to  the  50,000  student  level  is  not  feasible  due  to  irreg¬ 
ular  population  distribution  in  many  areas,  and  (3) 
experience  has  proven  that  large  systems  become  overly 
"impersonal."  Exponents  of  "medium"  (1979-85)  forecasts 
suggested  that  development  of  large  school  systems  may 
be  the  only  way  of  ensuring  the  provision  of  the  vast 
array  of  services  demanded  by  the  public  from  secondary 
schools . 

Affiliations  of  Teachers*  Organizations 

TEACHERS'  ORGANIZATIONS  WILL  BECOME 

AFFILIATED  WITH  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Responses .  A  majority  of  the  educators  involved 


in  the  Delphi  study  predicted  that  teachers'  organizations 
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would  establish  trade  union  affiliations  by  1979-85.  As 
Table  35  shows,  62  percent  of  the  respondents  combined  to 
select  the  probable  date  of  occurrence  on  the  second  round 
of  predictions  whereas  52.3  percent  of  the  group  had 
chosen  the  corresponding  time  category  on  Phase  II.  One 
noteworthy  finding  was  that  35.8  percent  of  the  panelists 
favoured  the  "never"  category  on  Phase  II;  this  proportion 
was  reduced  to  19  percent  after  information  input  had 
occurred.  More  than  81  percent  of  the  panel  members 
regarded  the  affiliation  of  teachers'  organizations  with 
trade  unions  as  undesirable.  The  mean  calculated  for  the 
group's  self-assessment  of  competence  in  reference  to  the 
development  in  question,  was  2.62,  slightly  above  the 
average  for  the  total  group  of  statements. 

Reasons.  One  Delphi  participant  who  had  provided 
a  1973-78  prediction  regarding  this  item,  supported  his 
forecast  by  stating  that  "distinctions  between  professionals 
and  non-professionals  will  disappear  within  a  few  years." 
Another,  saw  teacher  involvement  with  trade  unions  as  "a 
reaction  against  budget  cuts  and  breakdowns  in  salary 
negotiations."  "Late"  predictors  presented  the  opposing 
arguments  that  (1)  affiliation  with  trade  unions  would 
destroy  teachers'  "status  position;"  (2)  teachers  will 
eventually  become  more  professional  and  not  require  labour 
support,  and  (3)  "previous  involvements  of  teachers  with 
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trade  unions  have  been  unsuccessful." 

Patterns  of  Student  Attendance 

IT  WILL  BE  COMMON  PRACTICE  FOR  STUDENTS  TO 
LEAVE  SCHOOL  BEFORE  GRADUATION  AND  TO 
RETURN  TO  COMPLETE  THEIR  STUDIES  AT  A 
LATER  DATE. 

Responses .  This  anticipated  development  was 
considered  as  desirable  by  93  percent  of  the  population. 
As  shown  in  Table  36,  the  panelists  presented  a  high 
degree  of  consensus  of  opinions  concerning  the  likely 
time  by  which  this  pattern  of  student  attendance  would 
become  recognizable.  The  majority  opinion  date  selected 
on  both  rounds  of  forecasting  was  1973-78  as  first,  60.5 
percent  and  then,  65.2  percent  of  the  group  members  chose 
this  time  period  as  the  probable  date  of  occurrence  for 
this  item.  No  significant  shift  of  opinions  occurred 
between  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  of  the  study  in  relation 
to  this  statement.  The  mean  of  the  participants' 
competence  score  for  this  development  was  3.07,  repres¬ 
enting  the  highest  group  score  for  all  of  the  thirty 
items  in  the  Delphi  study. 

Reasons .  Exponents  of  "early"  predictions  in 
this  case,  felt  that  attitudes  towards  school  attendance 
were  changing  and  this  factor  combined  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  mobile  population  and  the  intervention  of 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FORECASTS,  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF  DESIRABILITY  RATINGS,  AND  GROUP  COMPETENCE  SCORE  FOR 
THE  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  FUTURE  PATTERNS  OF 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  (N=43) 
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mass  media  will  contribute  to  a  changed  pattern  of 
student  attendance.  Some  of  the  panelists  who  had  made 
predictions  for  the  1979-85  time  category  perceived 
alternative  patterns  of  school  attendance  as  a  future 
consequence  of  the  emergence  of  a  "society  of  leisure," 
and  as  a  response  to  student  dissatisfactions  with 
present  school  systems. 

Teacher  Retirement  Policy 

TEACHERS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  THE  OPTION  OF 

RETIRING  AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 

Responses .  During  both  rounds  of  predictions, 
opinions  concerning  the  probable  time  of  occurrence  for 
this  development  extended  from  1973-78  to  "never"  on  the 
time  continuum.  Table  37  illustrates  the  majority  opinion 
focused  on  the  1979-85  time  category  after  both  Phase  II 
and  Phase  III  of  the  study.  Although  the  proportion  of 
panelists  showing  preference  for  this  time  period  increased 
by  ten  points  to  42  percent  on  Phase  IIIj  there  was  no 
radical  change  in  opinion  between  the  two  rounds  of 
interrogations.  As  might  be  expected,  88.3  percent  of  the 
respondents  regarded  the  option  of  earlier  teacher  retire¬ 
ment  as  a  desirable  development  and  they  tended  to  rate 
their  personal  competence  as  relatively  high  (mean  score 
of  2.84)  in  relation  to  their  forecasts. 


Reasons . 


"Retirement  after  twenty  years  of  service 
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will  occur  soon,  as  a  result  of  pressures  applied  by 
teachers ' organizations ,  and  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
developing  teacher  surplus."  These  were  the  most  common 
reasons  provided  by  respondents  who  had  made  forecasts  in 
the  1971  to  1978  time  categories.  Exponents  of  "late" 
predictions  stated  that  early  retirement  of  teachers  would 
not  occur  within  the  foreseeable  future  because  it  will  be 
"impractical"  and  "it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  core 
of  experienced  personnel  in  the  schools."  Several 
individuals,  in  explaining  "medium"  forecasts  suggested 
that  earlier  retirement  for  teachers  will  become  accept¬ 
able  with  the  growth  of  a  "leisure  society."  Finally, 
another  panelist  summed  up  his  reactions  to  a  decrease 
in  the  service  required  for  retirement  benefits  by  simply 
saying  "I  hope." 

Summary 

Panelists'  forecasts  concerning  twelve  anticipated 
developments  in  Canadian  secondary  education  were  examined 
in  this  chapter.  A  summary  of  the  majority  opinion  dates 
for  these  twelve  occurrences  is  presented  in  Table  38. 

Five  of  the  developments  were  projected  to  occur  during 
the  1979-85  period  in  both  rounds  of  predictions  while 
three  developments  were  forecasted  consistently  for 
"later  than  1991."  Two  developments  associated  with 
patterns  of  student  attendance  and  the  appointment  of 


■ 
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business  managers  for  schools  were  anticipated  by  the 
majority  to  become  prominent  by  1973-78.  Opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  probable  date  of  occurrence,  for  abolition  of 
compulsory  attendance  laws  and  extension  of  the  length  of 
the  school  day,  altered  between  the  two  rounds  of  fore¬ 
casting  with  majority  opinion,  in  both  cases,  moving 
towards  earlier  time  periods. 

Seven  of  the  futuristic  developments  were  rated 
as  desirable  by  the  respondents.  They  perceived  the 
remaining  five  items  as  potentially  undesirable.  It  was 
noticeable  that  forecasts  made  for  "early"  time  periods 
were  frequently  associated  with  high  group  competence 
scores  and  with  agreement  among  participants  that  the 
development,  in  question,  was  "desirable." 

Group  scores  of  self-rated  competence  for  the 
predictions  related  to  "administration"  ranged  from  2.46 
for  the  statement  concerning  students'  rights  to  3.07  for 
the  item  referring  to  future  patterns  of  student 
attendance.  The  average  group  competence  score  for  this 
set  of  twelve  statements  was  2.73,  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  of  ratings  provided  for  the  previous 
statements  dealing  with  financing  and  instruction. 
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Table  38 

Summary  of  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  Majority 
Opinion  Dates  for  Developments 
Concerning  Administration 


Development 

Majority  Opinion  Dates 

Phase  II  Phase  III 

Student  rights 

1979-85 

1979-85 

Election  of  principals 

Later  than 
1991 

Later  than 
1991 

Compulsory  attendance 

1986-91 

1979-85b 

School  business  managers 

1973-78 

1973-78 

Tenure  for  teachers 

1979-85 

1979-85 

Evaluation  by  students 

1979-85 

1979-85 

Teachers  on  school  boards 

Later  than 
1991 

Later  than 
1991 

Extension  of  school  day 

Later  than 
1991 

1979-85b 

Size  of  administrative  units 

Later  than 
1991 

Later  than 
1991 

Teachers'  union  affiliations 

1979-85 

1979-85 

Patterns  of  attendance 

1973-78 

1973-78 

Teacher  retirement 

1979-85 

1979-85 

^signifies  changes  in  majority  opinion  following  input 
of  relevant  information. 
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Chapter  7 


SUMMARY,  ASSESSMENT  OF  METHODOLOGY, 

CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  obtain  forecasts 
of  important  future  developments  in  Canadian  secondary 
education,  anticipated  to  the  year  1991.  This  concluding 
chapter  involves  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  study 
and  contains  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Delphi  methodology  which  was  employed  in  obtaining  the 
data  from  the  respondents.  Relevant  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  further  research  are  included  in  the 
last  section  of  the  chapter. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 

Futurology  involves  an  attempt  to  sketch  alter¬ 
native  future  conditions.  Educators  confronted  with  the 
task  of  deriving  long-range  policies  must  consider  the 
possible  intervention  of  unforeseen  events  and  develop¬ 
ments.  At  the  same  time  they  should  take  into  account 
those  developments  which  appear  to  be  probable  and  im¬ 
pending.  Hopefully,  this  collection  of  opinions  and 
conjectures  about  the  future  of  secondary  education  in 
Canada  will  provide  educators  with  some  indications  of 
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what  to  expect  in  relation  to  probable  occurrences  in  the 
areas  of  financing,  instruction,  and  administration. 

While  the  predictions  presented  in  this  study  cannot  be 
assigned  definite  mathematical  probabilities,  they  were 
based  on  the  reasoned  judgements  of  a  group  of  practicing 
educators  and  these  forecasts  should  serve  as  a  sounder 
basis  for  long-term  policy-making  than  would  crudely 
articulated  intuitive  speculations.  In  the  sections 
which  follow,  summaries  of  (1)  the  problem,  (2)  the 
population,  (3)  the  research  procedures,  and  (4)  the 
results  of  the  study,  are  provided. 

The  Problem 

This  study  was  designed  to  generate  statements 
concerning  future  developments  in  certain  areas  of 
Canadian  secondary  education.  More  specifically,  an 
effort  was  made  to: 

1.  forecast  events  and  developments  which  may 
occur  or  become  generally  recognizable  in  relation  to 
financial,  administrational  and  instructional  aspects 
of  secondary  education  to  the  year  1991; 

2.  ascertain  the  probable  times  of  occurrence 
for  these  developments; 

3.  determine  the  respondents'  perceptions  of 
the  desirability  of  these  events  and  developments;  and 

4.  obtain  information  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  the  Delphi  procedure  as  a  method  for  forecasting 
futures . 


• 
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The  Population 

Participants  in  the  study  were  selected  from  a 
group  of  educational  administrators  who  had  registered 
to  attend  the  1971  Canadian  Education  Association  Short 
Course  in  Educational  Leadership,  held  at  Banff,  Alberta. 
After  having  been  contacted  by  mail,  fifty-eight 
individuals  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  study. 
Forty-three  of  these,  completed  all  phases  of  the  study 
and  were  identified  as  the  Delphi  panelists. 

Procedures 

An  adapted  form  of  the  Delphi  technique  was 
employed  as  a  data  collecting  method  in  the  study.  The 
procedure  involved  a  series  of  three  questionnaires 
which  were  labelled  as  Parts  1-3  (see  Appendix  A) . 

Phase  I  of  the  data  collection  requested  respondents  to 
identify  events  and  developments  which  they  perceived  as 
probable  and  which  they  thought  would  affect  specific 
areas  of  secondary  education  in  Canada  at  any  time  between 
the  present  and  1991.  After  these  statements  had  been 
consolidated  into  thirty  concise  predictions,  they  were 
presented,  in  Phase  II,  to  the  respondents  at  the  Canadian 
Education  Association  Short  Course.  These  panelists  were 
asked  to  provide  estimates  concerning  the  likely  date  of 
occurrence  and  relative  desirability  of  each  item.  In 
addition,  the  respondents  were  requested  to  appraise  their 
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personal  competence  in  making  each  prediction  as  well  as 
to  state  reasons  for  making  their  forecasts.  On  the 
final  stage  of  the  study,  the  participants  were  asked  to 
reconsider,  and  possibly  revise,  their  original  predic¬ 
tions  in  light  of  information  summarized  from  the  reasons 
provided  in  the  preceeding  round  of  interrogations. 
Following  the  submission  of  each  of  the  three  phases  of 
the  procedure,  data  were  tabulated  and  analyzed. 

The  Findings 

The  summary  of  the  prominent  findings  of  the 
study  includes  a  description  of  the  results  related  to 
(1)  financing;  (2)  instruction;  and  (3)  administration. 

Financing .  The  findings  of  the  study  revealed 
that  on  both  rounds  of  predictions  the  respondents  did 
not  display  a  marked  measure  of  agreement  in  predicting 
when  the  particular  developments  concerning  financing 
would  occur  or  become  clearly  discernible.  The  usual 
pattern  was  for  responses  to  be  distributed  over  the  time 
categories  with  concentrations  appearing  in  two  or  three 
time  slots.  On  only  two  of  the  eight  items,  did  percent¬ 
age  distributions  exceed  50  percent  in  any  one  category. 
The  panelists  rated  five  of  the  anticipated  developments 
as  desirable,  but  the  self-assessed  group  competence 
scores  for  the  predictions  concerning  financing  were 
lower  than  the  scores  tabulated  for  other  forecast  items 
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in  the  study.  One  pattern  of  responses  was  common  in 
reference  to  items  dealing  with  financing.  Normally, 
developments  described  as  "desirable"  by  many  of  the 
respondents  were  usually  predicted  to  occur  before  1985 
and  group  competence  scores  associated  with  such  pre¬ 
dictions  tended  to  be  slightly  above  the  average  for 
the  total  number  of  statements.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
the  panelists  ascribed  a  high  degree  of  probability  to 
these  developments.  The  distinctly  "probable"  items 
concerning  financing  of  secondary  education  are  listed 
below,  according  to  the  final  majority  opinion  dates 
forecasted  for  them  by  the  Delphi  participants. 

Program  budgeting  procedures  will  be  used 
widely  by  provincial  departments  of  education. 

(1973-78) 

The  property  tax  base  for  the  support  of 
educational  costs  will  be  eliminated.  (1979-85) 

A  Federal  office  of  education  will  be 
developed.  (1979-85) 

Instruction .  Forecasts  provided  by  the  panelists 
with  reference  to  instructional  matters  were  characterized 
mainly,  by  distinct  shifts  in  opinion  between  the  two 
rounds  of  predictions.  Of  the  ten  statements  in  this 
section,  six  underwent  changes  of  majority  opinion  dates 
following  the  feedback  of  "reasons"  to  respondents  on 
Phase  III  of  the  study.  Two-thirds  of  the  changes  in 
majority  opinion  were  to  earlier  forecast  periods.  One 
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item  of  this  group  (the  only  one  of  the  30  in  the  study) 
was  estimated  to  "never"  occur.  This  item  dealt  with  the 
use  of  legalized  learning  drugs  in  schools.  Five  of  the 
developments  concerning  instruction  were  predicted  by  a 
majority  of  the  respondents  to  occur  by  1985.  Since  the 
participants  regarded  these  items  as  desirable  and  rated 
their  competence  in  relation  to  the  forecasts  as  relatively 
"high,"  these  five  potential  developments  may  be  viewed  as 
highly  probable.  Categorized  in  relation  to  their  Phase 
III  majority  opinion  dates,  these  developments  are  as 
follows : 


The  number  of  community  volunteers  used  in 
performing  services  in  secondary  schools  will 
increase  two-fold.  (1973-78) 

Information  retrieval  systems  will  be 
established  in  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
country's  larger  school  systems  for  use  in 
instructional  activities.  (1973-78) 

Objectives  of  instruction  will  place  an 
increased  emphasis  on  cultural  values  rather 
than  on  preparation  of  students  for  a  career. 
(1973-78) 

At  least  25  percent  of  the  staff  personnel 
in  secondary  schools  will  perform  technical 
services  rather  than  formal  instructional 
functions.  (1979-85) 

Rigid  grade  levels  will  be  eliminated  in  90 
percent  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  country. 
(1979-85) 


Administration .  The  Delphi  participants  provided 
forecasts  related  to  twelve  potential  developments  in 
admins tration  of  secondary  education.  The  results  reveal 
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that  a  majority  of  these  expected  developments  were  rated 
as  desirable  by  the  panelists.  Concurrently,  the  group 
competence  scores  for  this  set  of  statements  were  higher 
on  the  average  than  scores  tabulated  for  statements  about 
financing  and  instruction.  When  the  two  rounds  of 
predictions  for  this  set  of  items  were  compared  for 
changes  of  opinion,  the  general  trend  was  for  no  change 
although  opinions  for  two  items  moved  to  an  earlier  date. 

In  selecting  the  "most  probable"  of  the  twelve 
items  concerning  administration,  consideration  was  given 
to  respondents  perceptions'  of  the  reliability  of  their 
forecasts.  As  well,  their  views  about  the  immediacy  of 
particular  developments  and  their  desirability  demanded 

f; 

consideration.  By  applying  the  criteria  of  "1971-85" 
predictions,  above  average  group  competence  and  "high" 
desirability,  seven  developments  may  be  anticipated  as 
most  likely  to  occur.  These  developments,  classifed  by 
their  second  round  majority  opinion  dates  are  listed 
below: 

Business  managers  will  be  appointed  in 
schools  with  enrolments  of  over  1,000  students. 

(1973-78) 

It  will  be  common  practice  for  students  to 
leave  school  before  graduation  and  to  return  to 
complete  their  studies  at  a  later  date.  (1973-78) 

Compulsory  school  attendance  will  be 
abolished.  (1979-85) 

The  concept  of  tenure  for  teachers,  will  be 
eliminated.  (1979-85) 
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Students  will  be  given  the  responsibility 
of  evaluating  and  rating  the  performance  of 
their  teachers.  (1979-85) 

Teachers'  organizations  will  become  affiliated 
with  trade  unions.  (1979-85) 

Teachers  will  be  given  the  option  of  retiring 
after  twenty  years  of  service.  (1979-85) 

ASSESSMENT  OF  METHODOLOGY 

Normally  most  data  collection  instruments  present 
certain  technical  problems  and  are  open  to  criticism. 

The  Adapted  Delphi  Procedure  used  in  this  study  proved  to 
be  effective  for  the  most  part,  although  several  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  design  became  obvious  during  the  course  of 
the  study.  Some  of  these  deficiencies  are  considered  in 
this  section.  Also  general  observations  are  presented 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  Delphi  procedures 
employed  in  this  research. 

Methodological  Deficiencies 

Among  the  weaknesses  of  the  Adapted  Delphi  design 
were  problems  related  to  selection  of  panelists,  ambigious 
statements,  the  degree  of  competence  scale,  the  organiz¬ 
ation  of  questionnaire  items  and  the  interpretation  of 
responses . 

Selection  of  panelists.  Studies  of  the  future  are 
designed  to  remove  part  of  the  veil  of  uncertainty  which 
clouds  future  events.  Considering  that  there  is  no 
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precise  knowledge  of  future  events,  it  is  important  to 
obtain  the  best  in  the  area  of  opinion  when  investigating 
the  future.  In  this  study,  the  panelists  were  selected 
on  a  volunteer  basis  without  specific  regard  to  their 
reputations  as  "experts"  in  the  areas  of  interest  en¬ 
compassed  by  the  study.  The  one  characteristic  shared  by 
the  respondents  in  the  present  study  was  that  they  were 
practicing  educators  involved  directly  with  operations 
of  secondary  education.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these 
individuals  could  have  been  identified  on  a  "reputational" 
basis  and  committed  to  participation  in  the  study  if  they 
had  not  been  a  "captive  audience."  Hence,  the  extent  of 
the  expertise  involved  in  their  forecasts  must  be  judged 
in  relation  to  their  experience  and  training  and  in  terms 
of  the  "plausibility"  of  their  predictions. 

Ambigious  statements.  When  the  results  of  the 
study  were  being  reported  to  the  respondents  following 
the  completion  of  the  three  questionnaires,  one  group 
member  pointed  out  that  he  had  difficulty  in  interpreting 
several  of  the  statements  in  the  Delphi  instruments.  Re¬ 
cognizing  that  more  of  the  respondents  likely  shared  his 
difficulties,  the  problem  is  reduced  to  one  of  finding 
ways  of  minimizing  the  ambiguity  in  the  statements.  Berg- 
hofer  (1970:173)  and  Martin  (1970:123)  both  encountered  a 
similar  problem  and  they  suggested  that  submission  of  the 
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list  of  generic  statements  to  the  panelists  for  their 
reactions  and  criticisms,  prior  to  the  first  round  of 
predictions,  would  serve  to  specify  potential  ambiguities 
in  wording.  Perhaps  an  additional  stage  in  the  Delphi 
sequence  would  help  to  reduce  the  problems  associated 
with  ambigious  statements,  but  it  would  also  have  the 
undesirable  affects  of  increasing  the  time  lapse  between 
the  stages  of  the  study,  and  could  possibly  contribute 
to  more  "drop-outs"  from  the  study  by  consuming  more  of 
the  respondents'  time  and  patience. 

Questionnaire  design.  The  mechanics  of  instrument 
design  presented  difficulties  in  this  study.  Basically, 
the  problem  was  to  organize  the  Delphi  questionnaires  in 
a  manner  which  would  solicit  a  maximum  amount  of  inform¬ 
ation  in  the  most  concise  form,  without  over-taxing  the 
indulgence  and  goodwill  of  the  respondents.  On  the  first 
round  of  predictions,  the  panelists  were  requested  to 
provide  estimates  of  dates  of  occurrence,  desirability, 
and  self -competence  in  relation  to  the  thirty  anticipated 
developments.  Explanations  of  the  grounds  for  the 
estimates  were  also  solicited  at  this  stage.  On  the  sub¬ 
sequent  round,  attention  was  concentrated  on  controlled 
feed-back  and  revision  of  initial  predictions.  It  would 
have  been  beneficial  to  obtain  ratings  of  desirability 
and  self-competence  as  well,  during  the  third  stage  of 
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the  study.  However,  in  view  of  the  need  to  operate 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  size  of  the  questionnaire 
and  considering  the  desire  to  limit  the  study  to  three 
stages  of  interrogations,  these  features  were  eliminated. 
Possibly,  further  modifications  could  be  made  to  the 
Delphi  design  to  permit  inclusion  of  these  dimensions 
without  extending  the  study  beyond  three  phases. 

Interpreting  responses.  Two  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  interpreting  the  responses  provided  by  the 
participants  were  associated  with,  (1)  "never"  predictions 
and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  "the  majority  opinion  date" 
represents  a  significant  finding.  Regarding  the  "never" 
category  on  the  time  continuum,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  a  "never"  response  could  mean  either  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  will  never  occur,  or  that  the  specific  development 
will  never  develop  to  the  degree  that  it  will  be  clearly 
recognizable  to  a  majority  of  those  affected  by  it.  This 
distinction  was  not  explored  in  the  study  and  it  would 
appear  appropriate  that  efforts  be  made  to  examine  it 
closely  in  further  Delphi  investigations.  The  majority 
opinion  date  refers  to  the  time  by  which  50  percent  or 
more,  of  the  panelists  had  predicted  a  development  to 
occur  or  become  clearly  recognizable,  and  this  date  was 
calculated  by  adding  frequencies  in  successive  categories 
until  50  percent  was  reached  or  surpassed.  Usually,  a 
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relatively  high  frequency  of  responses  in  the  "later"  or 
"never"  time  categories  would  have  the  affect  of  moving 
the  majority  opinion  date  later  in  time,  so  that  frequen¬ 
cies  in  the  "later"  or  "never"  categories  should  be 
considered  in  making  conjectures  about  the  majority 
opinion  for  a  particular  development.  Nevertheless,  the 
majority  opinion  date  is  a  useful  statistic  in  that  it 
reflects  the  "break-even"  period  or  the  period  for  which 
there  is  equal  opinion  that  the  development  will  occur 
before  or  after  it.  Use  of  this  statistic  also  assures 
that  the  opinion  of  every  one  of  the  respondents  is 
included  in  the  final  tabulation  of  responses. 

Effectiveness  of  the  Delphi  Procedure 

One  of  the  stated  purposes  of  this  study  was 
"to  obtain  information  concerning  the  usefulness  of  the 
Delphi  procedure  as  a  method  for  forecasting  futures." 
Several  points  related  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
Delphi  as  a  forecasting  tool,  emerged  from  this  study  of 
future  developments  in  secondary  education.  These  points 
are  listed  below: 

(1)  In  this  study,  the  Delphi  procedure  was 
effective  in  facilitating  controlled  interaction  between 
educators  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  Employment  of  this 
methodology  enhanced  the  presentation  of  conjectures  and 
opinions  without  interference  from  variables  related  to 
geographical  dispartity,  regional  views  and  personality 
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differences . 

(2)  Several  of  the  respondents  provided 
indications  that  participation  in  this  type  of  project 
furnished  a  reciprocal  benefit  for  them  and  some 
regarded  the  study  as  a  "learning  experience"  which  was 
both  thought-provoking  and  interesting.  A  number  of  the 
respondents  requested  additional  information  about  the 
Delphi  technique  and  expressed  interest  in  using  it  in 
their  school  systems. 

(3)  The  various  modifications  made  in  adapting 
the  Delphi  procedure  for  use  in  this  research,  proved  to 
be  reasonably  successful.  Abandonment  of  convergence¬ 
forcing  procedures  apparently  resulted  in  a  more  liberal 
expression  of  opinions  as  many  of  the  respondents  provi¬ 
ded  forecasts  which  were  consistent  throughout  the  two 
rounds  of  predictions.  The  practice  of  providing  feed¬ 
back  of  "reasons"  for  all  predictions,  without  regard  to 
the  time  periods  involved;  proved  to  be  successful  in  the 
sense  that  more  information  about  the  forecasts  was 
brought  to  light.  Conduct  of  the  study  over  three  phases 
rather  than  the  traditional  four  stages,  made  the  project 
more  manageable  and  resulted  in  fewer  drop-outs  and 
greater  co-operation  than  would  otherwise  be  expected. 
Modification  of  the  "rating  of  competence"  scale  from  a 
"high-medium-low"  sequence  to  a  four  point  scale  helped 

to  provide  a  more  discriminating  assessment  of  the  reli- 
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ability  o^-  the  group's  forecasts  concerning  each  develop¬ 
ment.  Finally,  several  panelists,  who  had  participated 
in  previous  Delphi  studies  commented  favourably  about  the 
inclusion  of  sample  statements  in  the  Part  I  Questionnaire. 
They  felt  that  these  sample  items  helped  them  attain  the 
proper  perspective  about  the  purposes  of  the  study  and 
facilitated  generation  of  their  forecasts  in  the  concise 
form  which  was  requested  from  them. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  five  generalizations  which  follow  as  con¬ 
clusions  are  based  on  the  opinions  of  the  forty-three 
educators  who  were  involved  in  this  study  of  future 
developments  in  Canadian  secondary  education. 

1.  Although  none  of  the  thirty  anticipated 
developments  were  predicted  to  occur  in  1971-72,  majority 
opinion  was  that  63.3  percent  of  the  developments  would 
become  clearly  recognizable  by  1985. 

2.  In  explaining  their  forecasts,  many  of  the 
respondents  assumed  that  there  would  be  a  growth  in 
provincial  autonomy  with  regard  to  control  over  secondary 
education  during  the  next  two  decades. 

3.  Panelists  forecasted  a  likely  increase  in 
teacher  and  student  militancy  during  the  next  twenty 
years.  "Accountability"  was  foreseen  by  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  panelists  as  a  prominent  concern  for  educators 
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during  the  1971-1991  time  period. 

4.  Frequently,  in  describing  the  bases  for  their 
forecasts,  panelists  perceived  opposition  from  teachers' 
organizations  as  an  obstacle  to  future  educational 
changes . 

5.  A  majority  of  the  respondents  displayed  a 
belief  that  the  quality  of  secondary  education  will 
greatly  improve  during  the  next  two  decades.  Insofar  as 
the  respondents  occupy  positions  of  responsibility  in 
secondary  education  their  optimism,  bodes  well  for  future 
conditions  in  Canadian  secondary  education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  it 
is  recommended  that: 

1.  Further  studies  investigate,  in  greater  depth, 
some  of  the  issues  explored  in  the  present  study. 

2.  Future  Delphi  research,  examine  the  possible 
societal  conditions  which  may  influence  developments  in 
secondary  education. 

3.  Delphi  studies  in  the  future  attempt  to 
collect  relevant  factual  data  and  make  both  opinion  and 
fact  available  to  respondents  as  feedback. 

4.  Further  research  be  conducted  into  adaptation 
of  the  Delphi  methodology  with  the  intent  of  making  this 
methodology  more  effective  as  a  tool  for  forecasting 
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future  developments. 

5.  A  follow-up  study  be 
decade  has  elapsed.(  to  determine 
the  various  predictions  made  in 


conducted,  after  a 
the  extent  to  which, 
this  study,  have  become 


actualities . 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
EDMONTON  7.  CANADA 


FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dear 


An  extra  activity  which  will  be  a  small  part  of  the  C.E.A. 
Short  Course  for  Leadership  in  Education  to  be  held  at  Banff  May 
17-28  will  be  a  project  designed  to  forecast  future  developments 
in  Canadian  secondary  education,  Enrolees  in  the  Short  Course, 
such  as  yourself,  are  being  asked  to  become  volunteers  in  this 
project.  The  exercise  will  require  a  bit  of  your  time  now,  and 
again  during  the  Short  Course  Program  and  thus  we  are  requesting 
your  assistance  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

This  study  is  being  undertaken  by  Bill  Knill,  the  Director 
of  the  Short  Course  and  Frank  MacCormick,  a  graduate  student  in 
the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  Three  phases  are  involved;  during  the  first  phase  you 
will  be  asked  to  identify  future  issues  likely  to  develop  over 
the  next  twenty  years  in  Canadian  secondary  education.  The  second 
and  third  phases  will  be  conducted  as  part  of  the  program  at  the 
Short  Course.  The  results  of  the  exercise  will  be  reported  to  you 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  Course. 

Your  participation  in  this  study  will  provide  some  valuable 
data  for  a  thesis  project  and  might  also  be  a  meaningful  learning 
experience  for  you.  Please  read  the  explanation  and  instructions 
on  the  following  pages.  Your  co-operation  will  be  greatly 
appreciated . 


Yours  sincerely 


P.S.  Further  information  about  the  CEA  Program  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  April.  Some  preliminary  reading  material  will  be  sent 
at  that  time. 
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Adapted  Delphi  Procedure  -  PART  I 


INTRODUCTION 


In  this  study,  an  adaptation  of  the  Delphi  procedure  for 
forecasting  futures  will  be  used  to  obtain  your  opinions 
concerning  future  developments  in  Canadian  secondary  education. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  forecasts  will  provide  a  basis  for  long- 
range  planning  in  education.  In  addition,  participation  in  this 
study  should  benefit  you  personally  as  an  unique  learning 
experience. 

Part  I  of  this  exercise  is  designed  to  identify  problems, 
issues,  events  and  developments  likely  to  occur  during  the  next 
twenty  years  in  certain  areas  of  Canadian  secondary  education. 
"Secondary  educatiorf'  is  used  here  in  its  broadest  sense  as  it 
refers  to  education  offered  in  grades  one  to  thirteen. 

Please  read  the  following  directions  carefully. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


You  are  asked  to  list  on  the  special  sheet  provided,  the  major 
issues,  events,  problems  or  developments  which  you  anticipate  to 
affect  Canadian  secondary  education  at  any  time  between  now  and 
1991.  Try  to  think  of  developments  which  are  related  to  the  three 
areas  of  financing,  administration,  or  innovation  in  instruction. 
However,  you  may  make  statements  referring  to  "other"  areas  if  you 
so  desire.  Sample  statements  have  been  provided  to  stimulate  your 
thinking  and  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  kinds  of  responses  are 
expected  from  you.  Please  treat  these  sample  statements  as  a  guide 
to  your  thinking  and  _do  not  react  to  these  specific  statements. 

Make  as  many  predictions  as  you  wish.  Use  extra  paper  if  it  is 
required . 

In  order  that  your  predictions  may  be  processed  for  the 
second  phase  of  the  study,  you  are  asked  to  return  them  in  the 
stamped  addressed  envelope  at  your  earliest  convenience.  All 
communications  are  strictly  confidential  and  names  are  included 
on  the  return  sheet  for  statistical  and  operational  purposes  only. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  co-operation. 
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SAMPLE  STATEMENTS: 


(1)  Related  to  Financing 

(a)  "Ten  percent  of  the  nation’s  schools  will  be  required 
to  close  due  to  lack  of  funds." 

(b)  "Teachers'  salaries  in  the  majority  of  the  provinces 
will  be  based  on  merit  ratings  of  performance  rather  than 
current  criteria  of  training  and  experience." 

(2)  Concerning  Instruction 

(a)  "50%  of  instruction  conducted  in  home  through 
television  and  other  media." 

(b)  "At  least  ten  percent  of  the  country's  secondary 
school  classrooms  will  be  located  in  apartment  buildings  and 
business  blocks." 

(3)  Administration 

(a)  "Non-education"  personnel  will  occupy  at  least  25% 
of  the  secondary  school  administrative  positions  in  Canada." 

(b)  "School  entrance  age  will  be  lowered  to  the  age  of 
four  in  the  majority  of  the  provinces." 

(4)  Other 


"Students'  unions  will  receive  legal  right  to  bargain  with 
school  administrations  and  teachers." 
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Name 


Your  statements  about  future  Issues  in  Canada  Secondary  education 
(1971-1991) 

1.  Concerning  Financing 


2.  Concerning  Innovation  in  Instruction 


3.  Concerning  Administration 


4.  Concerning  Other  Areas 


Thank  you. 


Please  return  this  sheet  in  the  self-addressed  envelope. 


ADAPTED  DELPHI  PROCEDURE  -  PART  2 


Future  Issues  in  Canadian  Secondary  Education 

Introduction 

— — — — “■  c 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  questionnaires  which 
are  designed  to  obtain  opinions  concerning  future  developments  in 
Canadian  secondary  education.  In  the  first  questionnaire,  which  you 
received  through  the  mail,  you  were  requested  to  provide  statements 
and  observations  about  probable  occurrences  in  secondary  education 
during  the  next  two  decades.  These  observations  have  been  scrutinized 
and  combined  into  a  list  of  thirty  generic  statements  relating  to 
probable  future  developments  in  the  areas  of  financing,  instruction 
and  administration  of  Canadian  secondary  education. 

In  this  opinionnaire  you  are  asked  to  consider  specifically, 
the  likely  schedule  of  occurrence  for  the  list  of  developments  and 
in  addition  you  are  given  an  opportunity  to  supply  reasons  for  your 
forecasts  and  to  provide  ratings  of  the  desirability  of  each  develop¬ 
ment. 

Basically  this  procedure  is  intended  to  stimulate  your 

thinking  about  the  various  statements  as  well  as  to  bring  to  light 
some  of  the  important  assumptions  that  underly  predictions  about 
future  developments  in  secondary  education. 

Procedure 

(1)  Place  your  name  at  the  top  of  each  page  in  the  opinion¬ 
naire,  so  that  when  the  pages  are  reassembled  after  tabulation  your 
earlier  estimates  can  be  returned  to  you  for  use  in  Part  three. 

(2)  Column  one  includes  a  list  of  statements  about  future 
developments  in  selected  areas  of  secondary  education.  Please  check 
in  column  two,  the  time  by  which  you  feel  that  development  will 
either  occur  or  at  least  be  clearly  recognizable  to  a  majority  of 

those  affected  by  it. 

(3)  By  checking  one  of  the  options  provided  in  column  three 
you  can  provide  an  indication  of  your  perception  of  the  desirabili¬ 
ty  of  each  development. 

(4)  In  column  four  you  are  asked  to  make  a  personal  assess¬ 
ment  of  your  competence  in  making  your  prediction  about  the  statement, 
"1”  denotes  a  low  level  of  competence:  "4"  signifies  very  high  com¬ 
petence 

(5)  Column  five  is  most  important.  Here  you  are  requested  to 
provide  reasons  for  your  predictions  concerning  the  probable  time  of 
occurrence  for  each  development.  Please  try  to  make  your  reasons  as 
clear  and  as  concise  as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  co-operation. 
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ADAPTED  DELPHI  PROCEDURE  -  PART  3 


Future  Issues  in  Canadian  Secondary  Education 

Introduction 

This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  three  questionnaires  which 
are  designed  to  obtain  opinions  concerning  future"  developments  in 
Canadian  secondary  education.  In  the  second  questionnaire,  you  were 
requested  to  provide  forecasts  about  the  probable  times  of  occurrence 
for  a  list  of  developments  generated  from  Part  1  of  this  study.  Also, 
you  were  asked  to  supply  reasons  for  your  predictions. 

In  this  opinionnaire  you  are  requested  to  consider  a  reassess 
ment  and  revision  of  your  initial  forecasts  in  the  light  of  reasons 
furnished  by  other  members  of  the  group.  Again,  the  purpose  of  this 
procedure  is  to  sharpen  your  thinking  about  future  developments  in 
this  area  of  interest  through  illumination  of  some  of  the  underlying 
assumptions  held  by  yourself  and  other  group  members  concerning  the 
issues  which  are  being  forecasted. 

Procedure 

On  the  last  round,  respondents  were  asked  to  provide  reasons 
for  their  forecasts.  These  reasons  have  been  scrutinized  and  sorted 
into  three  categories  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  forecasts  were 
"early"  (1971-78) ,  "medium"  (1979-85) ,  or  "late"  (1986-Later/Never ) . 
The  more  common  reasons  for  forecasts  about  each  development  are 
included  in  column  three.  Please  read  these  reasons  carefully  and 
evaluate  your  original  forecast,  (column  two)  in  the  light  of  in¬ 
formation  provided  by  the  common  reasons.  If  you  feel  that  you 
should  revise  your  earlier  estimate,  please  do  so  by  completing 
column  four.  Even  if  your  current  forecast  is  identical  to  your 
original  estimate,  please  complete  the  fourth  column. 

Thank  you  for  your  co-operation. 


Results 

A  tabulation  of  results  of  this  Delphi  procedure  will  be- 
provided  for  discussion  at  a  later  session  of  the  conference. 
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PERSONAL  DATA  RECORD 


FOR  DELPHI  RESPONDENTS 


A.  Name : 


B.  Locale: 


(1)  British  Columbia 

(2)  Prairie  Provinces 

(3)  Ontario  _ _ 

(4)  Quebec 

(5)  Mari times 


C.  Position: 


(1)  Superintendent/Director 

(2)  Supervisor 

(3)  Principal 

(4)  School  Trustee 

(5)  Administrator;  Professional 

Organization 

(6)  Inspector  of  Schools _ _ 

(7)  Consultant 

(8)  Assistant  Director/ 

Superintendent 


D.  Highest  Academic 

Qualification  attained: 

(1)  Secondary  _ _ _ 

(2)  Some  post-secondary 

(3)  Bachelor's  degree 

(4)  Graduate  degree 

(other  than  Ph.d.) 

(5)  Ph.d.  _ 


E.  Years  of  Experience  in  Education 
(including  current  year).: 


(1) 

1 

to 

5 

(2) 

6 

to 

10 

(3) 

11 

to 

15 

(4) 

16 

to 

20 

(5) 

21 

to 

25 

(6) 

over 

25 

DELPHI  REPORT 


(PRESENTED  TO  RESPONDENTS  FOLLOWING  COMPLETION 
OF  PHASE  III  OF  THE  STUDY) 

INTRODUCTION 

During  the  past  six  weeks,  the  majority  of  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  1971  Short  Course  were  involved  in  a  three 
phase  Delphi  procedure.  This  study  was  designed  to  fore¬ 
cast  and  explore  future  developments  in  Canadian  secondary 
education  to  the  year  1991.  Phase  1  of  the  study  solicited 
panelists'  statements  about  possible  future  occurrences 
in  the  areas  of  financing,  instruction  and  administration 
in  secondary  education.  Fifty-eight  participants  responded 
to  this  first  opinionnaire  and  provided  more  than  400 
statements.  These  statements  were  scrutinized  and  combined 
into  a  list  of  30  generic  statements  which  were  presented 
to  the  respondents  during  Phase  II.  In  this  second  phase 
the  respondents  forecasted  probable  dates  of  occurrence 
for  each  development  and  provided  ratings  of  desirability 
and  personal  competence  in  relation  to  the  anticipated 
developments.  Also,  they  furnished  explanations  of  the 
bases  for  their  predictions.  These  explanations  were 
tabulated  in  summary  form  and  were  returned  to  the 
participants  during  Phase  III  of  the  study.  The  panelists 
were  invited  to  reassess  and  to  possibly  revise  their 
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original  forecasts  in  the  light  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  summarized  "reasons."  The  final 
forecasts  were  tabulated  and  are  included  as  "majority 
opinion  dates"  in  this  report. 


Notes  Concerning  Statistics 

(1)  Majority  Opinion  Date. 

The  date  by  which  more  than  50%  of  the  respondents 
predicted  a  particular  development  to  occur  or  at 
least  be  recognizable  to  a  majority  of  those 
affected  by  it. 


(2)  Percentage  Rating  of  Desirability. 

Panelists  were  requested  to  provide  an  indication 
of  the  desirability  of  each  development  "should  it 
occur."  The  percentage  rating  of  desirability 
represents  a  tabulation  of  the  responses  to  this 
request . 


(3)  Total  Percentage  Competence  for  Group. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  their  personal 
competence  concerning  each  prediction  on  a  "1"  (low) 
to  "4"  (high)  scale.  The  group  competence  score  was 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  group's  total  possible 
score  into  their  actual  score  for  each  statement. 


SUMMARY  AND  REPORT  OF  THREE  STAGE  DELPHI  STUDY 
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